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How to set up a personnel budget to cut 
costs in any business What a purchas- 
ing department should accomplish — Pic- 
ture report on modern offices for small 
company — Pitfalls in mergers — Paper 
work procedure saves $60,000 annually 
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A bout the first thing a returning service man wants to 
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it’s an extra big rush right now. 

We are putting in new circuits faster than we ever did 
before, but we cannot meet the peak of the returning 
soldiers’ and sailors’ calls. So please do everything you 
can to keep Long Distance lines clear for service men. 
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Preparing the 1946 Bill of Gare 


For some time now the editorial staff has 
been at work compiling a list of subjects 
for 1946 work. Many of these subjects 
and projects will be eventually translated 
into reports and articles in the twelve 
1946 issues of American Business. We 
have talked with many subscribers in an 
attempt to check this list of subjects, to 
make sure not. to overlook any subject 
of wide interest. 

We wish it were possible to visit every 
subscriber; but this is impossible. Next 
best thing would be a letter from every 


subscriber, telling us just what problems 
seem most baffling today—or telling us in 
a brief letter what subjects would be 
most interesting. We hope we know, but 
every letter we receive from a subscriber, 
telling us of some problem of manage- 
ment, some difficulty, gives us that much 
more insight into the needs of the readers 
and gives us a better chance to add to 
the helpfulness of the magazine to each 
reader. That’s why we welcome sugges- 
tions and queries from readers. They 


are a big help. 
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| Six Wartime Lessons 


To the Editor: 


In a recent issue of your magazine 
six lessons learned by wartime opera- 
tion were outlined. We believe these les- 
sons may be so universally applied that 
we would like to pass them on to our 
many customers and prospects in the 
form of an advertising piece. We will 
appreciate your authorizing us to quote 
your magazine. In turn, we would in- 
clude a credit line—J. R. McDonatp, 
sales manager, Joseph E. Lewis & Com- 
pany, Inc., Baltimore 30. 


Mr. McDona.p: We are glad to grant 
permission to use the article, “Lessons 
We Learned from the War,” which ap- 
peared in the January 1945 issue of 
AMERICAN BosINess. 


| Office Procedure Films 


To the Editor: 


We are a subscriber to AMERICAN 
Business in which you have published 
many excellent articles on improved of- 
fice procedures and equipment. We are 
preparing a course in work simplifica- 
tion for our office supervisors. In con- 
nection with this course we would like 
to obtain films dealing with improved 
methods in office procedure to illustrate 
these lectures. These films would also 
be shown to our entire office staff. 

Do you have any recommendations or 
information pertaining to films dealing 
specifically with improved office routine 
applying work simplification principles? 
—Sorpuie Suariro, office manager, Maid- 


LETTERS ...-GUMMENT 





en Form Brassiere Co., Inc., Bayonne 
New Jersey. 


Miss Suapiro: The Standard Register 
Company, Dayton 1, Ohio, has a film or 
two on work simplification which may be 
helpful to you. 


Employee Rating Cards 
To the Editor: 


Do you have or can you advise us of 
companies which use rating cards for 
employees? — Henry Hart, president, 
Hart’s Automotive Co., Chattanooga 2, 
Tennessee. 


Mr. Hart: Many companies use rating 
cards for employees. One of the best 
known is Caterpillar Tractor Company, 
Peoria, Illinois. 


Memorial for Servicemen 
To the Editor: 


We are about to publish a report for 
distribution to our group insurance 
policyholders presenting the results of a 
survey we made on company plans as 
regards a permanent memorial for em 
ployees who served during the war. 

In this report we would like to include 
a description of the scholarship fund ar- 
rangement of the General American 
Transportation Corporation which is de 
scribed on page 47 of your magazine for 
November 1944. 

May we have your authorization to 
include this material with the under 
standing that full credit will be given 
to this source?—E. H. Conarrog, ass0- 
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ciate manager, Policyholders Service Bu- 
reau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York City. 


Mr. Conarroe: We are glad to have 
vou use the material we published on the 
scholarship fund. 


Requests for NOMA Address 


To the Editor: 


The writer is interested in the National 
Association of Office Managers. Can you 
possibly supply any information regard- 
ing this organization and where they can 
be contacted for membership applica- 
tions?—-Samvuet Hato, office manager, 
Traub-Lyons-Oppenheim, Inc., New York. 


To the Editor: 


We would appreciate receiving from 
you, if possible, the address of the Na- 
tional Office Management Association.— 
R. H. Price, personnel manager, Certi- 
fied Grocers of California, Ltd., Los 
Augeles 11. 


Messers. Hatio and Price: The name 
of the secretary and the address of 
NOMA, from whom you may receive full 
information, are as follows: W. H. Evans, 
secretary-treasurer, National Office Man- 
agement Association, 2118 Lincoln-Lib- 
erty Building, Philadelphia. 


Financing for Expansion 
To the Editor: 


We desire to obtain information re- 
garding the various methods of raising 
fixed or permanent capital for expan- 
sion. We are a small concern planning 
to considerably increase our present 
operations. Do you know if there is any 
literature published showing in detail 
how other firms similarly placed have 
raised the necessary capital? 

We have followed with considerable 
interest the articles running currently in 
your magazine regarding the expansion 
programs of various firms. But they seem 
to deal with large well established cor- 
porations who are merging or consolidat- 
ing with other firms while we seek to 
know what ways a small, young com- 
pany can raise permanent capital. 

We would appreciate any information 
you may be able to send us in this re- 
spect.—R. Reepy, Ryder Trucking Com- 
pany, Miami 12, Florida. 


Mr. Reepy: Without knowing more 
about your good company, it is a little 
difficult to advise you. The literature on 
financing with which we are familiar 
deals almost wholly with large opera- 
tions. In fact, there is little detailed in- 
formation about financing because most 
businessmen are extremely reluctant to 
part with information regarding their 
financial operations. 

Financing a business for expansion 
depends, as you know, almost wholly on 
its earnings record. If you can prepare a 
sound statement, showing your earnings 
over a period of years, proving that new 
equipment can be paid for out of fu- 
ture earnings, we believe your business 
can find proper financing. 
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There’s a pile of work before you. It needs action today. 
But your hands are tied. Your secretary is still busy on 
yesterday's dictation! 


What you both need is more hours. You can have them! 
Not hours added to your day, but hours saved out of your 
day—every day. 


7 7 7 


There’s an action-getter, an hour-saver, just made for you. 
It’s the Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER. It records your 
dictation and streamlines your work in ways you never 
dreamed of. It makes you master of your own time—and 
leaves your secretary free to do her job while you do yours. 
You both do more with less effort. Find out about it now— 
by mailing the coupon below. 


EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


Thomas A. Edison, Ine., Dept. E-11, W. Orange, N. J.* 


I would like to know more about the Edison Electronic Voice- 
writer and how it can save time and streamline business operation. 


i een ; 


*In Canada, mail this co 





O find the answer to this question, you will do well to look 
into the new National Industrial Payroll and Cost 
Accounting System. 


It is simplified, yet complete. It can be quickly adapted to 
any one of the thousands of systems now used to handle payroll 
and cost accounting. 


Whatever the size or nature of your business, there is every 
chance that this National system will save you time and money 
in the following ways: 


1. It will enable you to get your payroll out faster. 


2. tt will provide complete and accurate information on 
your distribution of material and labor costs. 


3. It will save you time. 
4. It will free needed clerical help for other duties. 


These are strong promises. Each one can be backed up. 
National’s staff of accounting specialists developed this new 
system after months of study of existing methods—their 
strengths and weaknesses. 


Full information on this system is available to your firm 
without obligation. All we ask is a chance to show you what it 
can save you in time and money. 


Call your local National representative or write The National 


Cash Register Cx y. Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in principal cities. 





CASH REGISTERS + ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
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~< A Hil Business 


Price Administrator Bowles 
is peeved at the automobile men 
because they sent many telegrams 
protesting his insistence on cutting 
their profit margins. Bowles calls 
this “government by pressure.” We 
would like to know what kind of 
government we have when one man 
can decree that thousands of mer- 
chants must reduce their profit 
margins. As for us, .we prefer 
“sovernment by pressure,” in 
place of “government by decree.” 


United States Steel is mail- 
ing a booklet which contains the 
company’s answer to Philip Mur- 
ray, president of United Steel- 
workers of America. Murray’s 
union demands a $2-a-day wage 
increase and warns the big steel 
company that his demand is not 
subject to “dickering or compro- 
mise.” Big steel’s answer is signed 
by John A. Stephens, vice presi- 
dent. The answer is calm, well 
written, carefully considered, con- 
tains no rancor, no attempt to 
vilify Mr. Murray or the union. 
It points out that the $2-a-day 
raise would increase the labor cost 
of big steel and its subsidiaries 
$128,000,000 a year, which is 
equivalent to $6 a ton of finished 
steel when the companies are oper- 
ating at full capacity. Steel prices, 
as everybody knows, are frozen. 
Other industries have received 
similar demands from unions and 
have been indignant, have called 
the demands preposterous, ridicu- 
lous, and have attempted to dis- 
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credit the union heads. We think 
U. S. Steel’s factual answer is a 
step toward better relations. 


W. T. Grant Company 
announces its largest building pro- 
gram, with about 50 building jobs 
to be under way when all restric- 
tions are lifted. Plans for 8 jobs 
are completed. Nine stores will be 
relocated in new and larger build- 
ings, and postwar stores will be 
built in three towns where no 
Grant stores have been situated in 
the past. Plans are under way to 
enlarge 38 stores. 


Intra - Tel, General Electric’s 
television by wire for stores, ought 
to be studied by every manufac- 
turer whose products are sold in 
department stores. Already a num- 
ber of manufacturers have pro- 
duced programs for this type of 
television. Department stores are 
reserving equipment and it is ex- 
pected that a number of stores will 
be equipped for Intra-Tel before 
many months pass. 


Drug Wholesalers need a 20 
per cent expansion in sales or- 
ganizations to intensify service to 
the nation’s 55,000 druggists, ac- 
cording to a survey by the Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ As- 
sociation. Wholesalers, the survey 
found, prefer to recruit men for 
sales jobs direct from the drug 
store itself. First choice is the 
alert, bright, drug store clerk; 
second choice, graduate pharma- 


cists, and third choice is the for- 
mer drug store owner. 


Wayne A. Johnston, presi- 
dent, Illinois Central Lines, said 
recently that there is too much of 
what he calls “case-hardened think- 
ing” in the railroad industry. He 
asserts too many men in the rail- 
road business react to new ideas 
with the objection that because 
a thing has always been done in a 
certain way, it ought to be done 
that way in the future. We doubt 
whether the railroad men of the 
country have a monopoly on this 
method of thinking. We find plenty 
of it in our business, and suspect 
that all businesses suffer consid- 
erably from it. 


Thomas B. Freeman, presi- 
dent of Butler Brothers, national 
wholesaler, in a recent address be- 
fore the National Association of 
Manufacturers, said, “The Ameri- 
can process of distribution has 
been, and is, just plain wasteful.” 
Being one of the country’s leading 
distributors of merchandise, Mr. 
Freeman ought to know. “There is 
a serious question after nearly 4 
years of manufacturing for just 
one customer—the government— 
whether we have the ability to dis- 
tribute and sell the enormous pro- 
duction being planned.” 


Railroads will have a new job, 
if they obtain the Pullman Com- 
pany—and as this is being written 
it looks as if they will get it—when 
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Here’s help on ways to 


Streamline your 





paper work functions 


with 


Mimeograph 


duplication 





Right now, while you’re in the midst of recon- 
version problems, is the time of times to get 
the benefits of what Mimeograph* duplica- 
tion has to offer in advanced paper work 
methods. 

These methods have been developed to 


place of many. There is complete, accurate 
control all along the line. All copies produced 
are clean, clear, black on white, and they 
won’t smudge or fade. 

Take steps now to learn how Mimeograph 
duplication can serve you, by mailing the 


coupon below for free folders describing these 
three major functions: “Purchasing, Receiving 
and Inspection,” “Shipping and Billing,” and 


“Complete Production Control.” 


A. B. Dick Company, Chicago 


control, speed, and systematize factory func- 
tions. They supplement and tie in with plant 
layout and other factors that increase effi- 
ciency. 

With all of them, one writing takes the 


Mimeograph duplicator 


*MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mork of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S, Patent Office 








A. B. Dick Company, Dept. S-1145 

720 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6 

Please send me literature on the following: 
[-] Purchasing, Receiving and Inspection 
(_] Shipping and Billing 

CO) Complete Production Control 


COPYRIGHT, A. B. DICK COMPANY 
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it comes to operating the sleeping 
cars serving the entire country. 
Apparently the Pullman Company 
wants to sell to the railroads. It 
seems logical that the railroads 
buy out the company since the 
government decreed Pullman must 
sell. But the railroads will have to 
brush up a bit, keep the Pullmans 
cleaner and better equipped than 
they have been accustomed to 
keeping their own cars in the past. 
Pullman housekeeping was several 
notches above railroad housekeep- 
ing, and if the railroads do not 
equal or improve Pullman service, 
courtesy, cleanliness, there will be 
the loudest wail of complaints the 
railroad managers ever heard. The 
railroads will acquire a smooth 
running organization and consid- 
erable good-will from Pullman, and 
the damage to rail prestige will be 
great if service deteriorates. 


General Motors announces 
leasing of the big North American 
Aviation plant at Kansas City, 
Kansas. The company will assem- 
ble Buick, Oldsmobile and Pontiac 
cars there. Plant will be recon- 
verted by early 1946, it is said, 
and at this time hiring of auto- 
mobile assembly people will begin. 
Employment is planned to reach 
4,000 eventually. This is one of six 
Buick-Oldsmobile-Pontiac assembly 
plants spread across the country. 


Hotels and Restaurants 
are said to be planning price in- 
creases the minute price ceilings are 
removed. With the present high 
prices prevailing, the public may 
not be willing to stand for raises, 
and it might require only a small 
raise to keep people away from 
hotel dining rooms and restaurants 
in droves. There is considerable 
latent discontent with the quality 
of food served in public eateries, 
but the public has been willing to 
overlook the toboggan slide in 
quality because of food shortages. 
Now that many of the shortages 
no longer exist, Mr. Hotel and 
Restaurant Operator had better 
look to his quality, both of foods 
and preparation and service, be- 
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fore he hikes prices very much, 
provided, of course, he wants his 
tables filled and not empty. 


Economy Orders have gone 
out from several large company 
headquarters recently. Many com- 
panies will be on a wholly different 
tax basis in 1946, and the idea in 
the cases which came to our atten- 
tion is to start executives think- 
ing about more economy in opera- 
tions today, in the hopes that by 
1946 some real economies will have 
been put into effect. As one execu- 
tive put it, “What we must re- 
member is that many of our work- 
ers who came into the organization 
since 1939 simply have had no ex- 
perience with usual business econ- 
omy and thrifty operation.” 


Salary Demands of many 
returning veterans are giving 
headaches to various companies. 
Nonunion employees who have been 
on military leaves often want even 
higher raises than the 30 per cent 
raise demanded by so many unions. 
Emotionally, the veterans have a 
good story—they have been fight- 
ing; they have lost two, three or 
four years; they want to get mar- 
ried; they have already married 
and have some family obligations. 
But unless they can be placed in 
better jobs, even the most patriot- 
ically inclined company finds it 
difficult, if not impossible, to meet 
the demands of the veterans who 
want up to twice as much for the 
same work they performed when 
they entered the Services. 


Research Buildings to house 
enormously expanded research ac- 
tivities have been announced by 
many leading companies, including 
General Electric, General Motors, 
Standard Oil, Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel, Winthrop Chemical Com- 
pany, Heppenstall Company, B. F. 
Goodrich Company, and a number 
of others. 


General Motors announces 
a salary increase of 10 per cent to 
70,000 workers. This has nothing 
to do with the many more factory 


workers who are asking General 
Motors for a 30 per cent raise. 
The 10 per cent raise applies only 
up to $500 monthly. From there 
on, the salaries will be adjusted 
individually depending upon in- 
dividual worth to the company. 
Until the unions got to asking for 
30 per cent increases, most people 
considered 10 per cent a reason- 
ably good raise. 


Reconversion nearly three 
months after war ended, actually 
but not officially, finds the Army- 
Navy-Marines stepping up the 
discharge rates, with men walking 
the streets in mid-America, dressed 
in scarce civilian clothes, who were 
in mid-Europe 15 days previous. 
New products seem scarce, old 
products are coming to the mar- 
kets at a snail’s pace. Delays, de- 
lays, delays! It seems more diffi- 
cult to buy many things today 
than it did 180 days ago. Manu- 
facturers complain that it is all 
but impossible to get assembly lines 
started, with one shortage after 
another to plague production men. 
Employers are still seeking labor, 
and much of the so-called “skilled” 
labor turns out to be anything but 
skilled when the “one motion” job, 
at which it worked during the war, 
is supplanted by one that requires 
the skill traditionally expected of 
American labor. We simplified job 
tasks so much for war production 
that many workers who look upon 
themselves as skilled possess no 
more skill than that required to 
put a piece of paper in an envelope 
and seal it. Such people are pout- 
ing because they can find no jobs 
at wartime pay, and are drawing 
unemployment compensation be- 
cause they sniff at jobs at their 
true skill level. Products promised 
for late 1945 are now being prom- 
ised for spring of 1946; scarcities 
of parts, materials, labor, upset 
many a postwar plan, turned back 
the clock and brought new and 
slower reconversion timetables. 
And all anybody seems able to do 
about it is to remember “the best 
laid schemes o’ mice and men gang 
aft a-gley.” 





Wanted: New Labor 


Relations Pattern 





Hatred, distrust, prejudice bring today’s labor relations 
to an ugly, costly deadlock. Both sides make offers the 
other side will never accept. Both sides seem to be more 
anxious to discredit the other than to agree. Suggestions 
and questions which may point to a step that would re- 
turn the fight to economic issues, fairly considered 





BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


ECONVERSION is nearly at a 

standstill; production of old 
products and development of new 
ones are halted on a wide scale. 

Servicemen may soon be coming 
home to a jobless country. 

Merchandise shortages, aggra- 
vated by production slowdowns, 
increase the chances for inflation. 

Consumers’ interests are ig- 
nored; stockholders’ dividends are 
threatened. How long the coun- 
try’s financial structure can resist 
the strains now being put upon it 
is a question. 

The reason for all this, instead 
of the booming postwar prosperity 
we had anticipated, is disagree- 
ment between labor and manage- 
ment. 

Union leaders have decreed a 30 
per cent hike in pay. Improved 
technological methods, increased 
production, wartime profits, and 
tax refunds, the unions claim, 
enable business and industry to 
pay this 30 per cent wage jump 
without price advances. 

Not even the President of the 
United States seems to understand 
how serious these conditions are 
to high level employment and pros- 
perity. 

Labor never asked, at any time 


in the past, such a steep hike. 
Neither has labor ever undertaken 
to assess management’s judgment 
and to demand wage increases 
without price increases, by claim- 
ing management is incompetent to 
judge its finance. 

It seems important that we un- 
derstand fully what labor has in 
mind. Only a few incidents from 
current labor strife news reveal the 
pattern which labor has set up— 
to assume new powers, and to as- 
sert those powers for revenge, for 
whimsical reasons and for mere 
show of strength. Labor seems no 
longer content to use the strike as 
a tool to force management to 
grant higher wages and _ better 
working conditions. The strike has 
become a tool of powerful but 
thoughtless leaders who use it with 
little judgment, evidently to warn 
management that labor is moving 
into new areas with the intent of 
controlling profits, limiting man- 
agement salaries, opposing adver- 
tising expenditures, and dictating 
management policies. 

Typical of today’s labor ac- 
tivities are: 

Strikers tied up the nation’s 
telephone lines for a few hours 
merely as a show of power. 


Chicago Elevated Lines em 
ployees struck to show their dis 
pleasure at the company’s delay 
in issuing back pay checks. 

Pickets at the Timken Roller 
Bearing plant refused to admit 
even the company president to 
company property. 

Pickets at Yale & Towne’s 
Stamford plant declined to permit 
W. Gibson Carey, president, to the 
property, and refused admittance 
even to workers to open daily 
mails. 

Striking elevator operators as 
sumed the right to say who would 
or would not be permitted to rick 
the elevators in a building occu 
pied largely by dentists, doctors 
and surgeons. 

General Motors, 
Chrysler employees have 
overwhelmingly to strike if de 
mands are not met. Steel em- 
ployees are threatening to strike, 
yet steel deliveries are months be- 
hind orders today. 

On the other side are hints that 
management may be unwilling to 
cope with strike-daffy workers and 
their demands. What looked lik« 
an angry threat by Andrew Hig- 
gins to close his plants because of 
labor trouble begins to look more 
like he meant every word he said. 

John Keeshin resigned as an 
officer of the Keeshin Freight Lines 
because he claims the company 
cannot operate under the demands 
of labor. 

As if to thumb their noses at 
the Labor-Management Conference 
in Washington, city transport em- 
ployees tied up the streetcars and 
busses. 

Strikes are called because men 
are laid off, because management 
transfers men from one shift to 
another, because foremen are dis- 
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Can We Tahe the Hatred Out of Labor Relations? 


There can never be intelligent bargaining in labor relations until some of the hatred is replaced with mutual respect and 
confidence. Would a set of rules to govern bargaining help? Could a group of impartial men set up these rules? These 
are some of the questions asked in this report on current labor management strife, which is holding back reconversion 


liked, and for other equally petty 
reasons. All this is old stuff, but 
now it begins to reveal a pattern 
which seems unmistakable: Labor 
thinks its power is. unlimited. 

Walter Reuther, UAW vice 
president, demands that General 
Motors open its books for inspec- 
tion to prove it cannot pay the 30 
per cent pay increase demanded. 
That General Motors may have 
excellent competitive reasons for 
not wanting to reveal the figures 
on its ledgers makes no difference 
to Mr. Reuther. 

Mr. Reuther also claims the 
automobile industry should plan 
for production of 10 instead of 6 
million cars a year, assuming he 
knows more about marketing than 
management does. He neglects to 
submit evidence of his knowledge 
of what marketing 10,000,000 
cars a year would mean. 
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The technique of both sides 
seems to be: Make an offer or a 
demand which the other side can’t 
meet, then raise hell because it isn’t 
met. 

Labor was able to make con- 
siderable capital out of President 
Truman’s speech when he partially 
agreed with labor’s claims that 
prices could stand still while labor 
rates climb. Although the Presi- 
dent was careful to hedge, and to 
promise possible price relief after 
six months if wage increases 
brought deficits, labor quickly 
asserted the President approved 
its program of demands. The 
President revealed little more than 
a high-school knowledge of eco- 
nomics when he said we needed 
higher wages to maintain purchas- 
ing power, and that without this 
there 


higher purchasing power 
would be unemployment. He also 


claimed price advances would 
bring inflation. Does he not under- 
stand that the present threat of 
inflation is based almost wholly on 
today’s high level purchasing 
power and shortages of goods? 
Secretary Wallace wades into 
the fray with a claim he has figures 
to show that the automobile in- 
dustry could increase wages 25 per 
cent without a price 
George Romney, general manager 
of the Automobile Manufacturers’ 
Association, disputes Wallace’s 
figures. Wallace claims output per 
man-hour increased 18.8 per cent 
between 1929 and 1939; Romney 
says he has figures to prove out- 
put decreased 8 per cent in this 


increase. 


period. 

There is a report that General 
Motors plans to break the union, 
live on, pay dividends from 1946 
tax refunds. (Continued on page 34) 
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How to Set Up a 
Personnel Budget 








Despite the manpower shortage, many organizations 
are actually overmanned with more people than neces- 
sary to get out the work. The only solution is a sound 


personnel budget. 


This report tells how to set up the 


budget procedures and administer them profitably 


BY A.MAXWELL CLARK 


Executive Vice President, F. D. Wallace & Associates, Inc. 


[‘ HAS always been interesting 
to me to watch business and in- 
dustrial concerns go about reduc- 
ing operational costs. The detailed 
figures and statistics which have 
been gathered and examined to 
show how material costs can be re- 
duced 2.8 per cent, or to show how 
the accounting department can use 
three fewer reams of paper per 
year, would completely cover the 
continent of North America with a 
fine layer of confetti. 

There are many ways to reduce 
costs. Each has a value in its par- 
ticular place. But 99 per cent of 
businesses completely overlook the 
largest of all cost items. 

Obviously, the item of greatest 
expense should be considered first. 
The greatest single cost item in 
the vast majority of business— 
often up to 75 per cent of the cost 
of the finished product—is labor. 
A material reduction in labor costs 
can and does very often mean the 
difference between profitable oper- 
ation and business failure. 

Labor costs can be reduced 
simply by the utilization of tech- 
niques available to all and by the 
application of a liberal dose of 
common sense. 

I do not mean this should be 
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done by a reduction of wage and 
salary rates. Labor costs are not 
reduced by reducing wages. Usu- 
ally this technique actually in- 
creases labor costs! Labor costs 
are reduced by eliminating un- 
necessary functions and personnel 
and by properly compensating the 
remaining employees for their in- 
dividual efforts. 

During the next 10 years a few 
companies will advance to _pre- 
eminent positions in their fields, 
and many will fail. This was the 
case following the first World War 
and will again be true following 
this one. An analysis of the suc- 
cessful companies of the 1920’s 
shows that among the principal 
reasons for the successful opera- 
tions was the efficient and economic 
utilization of personnel. 

The techniques for proper 
utilization of personnel are well il- 
lustrated in the case of a shipyard 
which recently called in the firm 
with which I am associated to sur- 
vey its nonproductive (technical 
and clerical) operations. The 
yard, located in the southern part 
of the United States, employed 
10,000 people, of which 1,200 were 
covered in the survey. 

In the initial analysis and in- 


stallation it was possible to eli: 

inate unnecessary functions ani 
personnel which resulted in an in 

mediate reduction of $400,000 | 

annual payroll costs. During t! 

first 8 months of operation und 

the plan for administration whic 

was set up, an additional redu 

tion of approximately $600,00) 
was made in nonproductive lab: 

costs. 

Don’t let the fact that this wa- 
a shipyard be misleading. Thi, 
particular yard which has been i 
continuous operation since Worl: 
War I is one of the lowest co: 
yards in the United States. It was 
building vessels in less time and a: 
a considerably lower cost tha 
other yards producing identica 
vessels. 

The basic technique to accon 
plish the cost reduction was a di 
tailed analysis of the duties pe: 
formed by each of the 1,200 em 
ployees covered by the survey ; ani 
the establishment of 
budgets for each operation and 
function in terms of numbers an< 
classifications of necessary per 
sonnel. Each employee’s duties 
were analyzed with four questions 
in mind: 

1. Is the work performed nec 
essary for the operation of the 
company? 

2. Does this 
overlap into or duplicate other 
jobs in the same or other depart 
ments? 

3. Is the work being performe:! 
by the most efficient methods? 

4. Is this employee carrying * 
full work load? 

The preliminary data to answer 
these questions were gathered b\ 
information furnished from ques 
tionnaires, from conferences wit!: 
supervision, from observation of 


personne! 


employee’s job 
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the work flow. This information 
was recapitulated into functional 
organization describing 
cach operation in detail and show- 


charts 


ing the personnel currently as- 
signed for its performance. 

The information was_ then 
checked by an on-the-job observa- 
tion and audit of the duties per- 
formed by a sample of 25 per cent 
of all employees covered by the 
survey. The functional organiza- 

m charts and operation sheets 
were corrected in the light of the 
«:lditional information secured by 

e audit. 

The survey analysts then sat 
down with each department head 
to determine with him the numbers 
and grades of personnel required 
‘o perform the necessary functions 
of his department. 

It was immediately evident that 
in many cases some employees 
were duplicating work done by 
others in the same or other depart- 
ments. Comparisons of work loads 
showed that some employees were 
spending 8 hours on a 4- to 5-hour 
job. In some cases, employees were 
performing duties which were ab- 
solutely unnecessary. An example 
of this was a girl who was spend- 
ing 7 hours per day preparing a 
statistical report, the need for 
which had long since ceased. 

In conjunction with the exami- 
nation of duplicating functions, un- 
necessary functions and determina- 
tion of work loads, the methods of 
operation were reviewed with the 
department head. In many _ in- 
stances a revision in methods re- 
sulted in much better utilization 
of personnel. 

Personnel budgets were then 
set up, with the full approval of 
the department head, for each 
necessary operation. These as- 
signments, made initially without 
considering the incumbent per- 
sonnel, showed : 

1. The number of employees re- 
quired (in terms of work load) to 
perform each detailed operation. 

2. The proper classification or 
pay level for each. 

For example, a particular oper- 
ation in the accounting depart- 
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5 out of 100 or 
50 out of 1000 


It makes no difference whether a 
business is large or small, personnel 
budgeting principles are the same 
and will work equally well for the 
business that employs 100 or 10,000 


ment might require one junior ac- 
countant, two accounting clerks, 
and one typist-clerk. 

An amusing but illustrative in- 
cident happened in one depart- 
ment. In this instance, there had 
been considerable revision of meth- 
ods. The revised functions were 
outlined in detail, and we sat down 
with the department head to de- 
termine the budget of necessary 
personnel. The numbers and clas- 
sifications of personnel were care- 
fully assigned to each operation. 
The department head then began 
to allocate his present personnel. 
Names were written in after each 
operation, in accordance with the 
new budget. He was startled to 
find himself with 15 people, out of 
a department of 51, for whom 
there was no place in the budget. 
Convinced that there must be some 
error, he repeated this entire pro- 


cedure. He outlined the opera- 
tions, assigned a budget and allo- 
cated present personnel twice be- 
fore he convinced himself of the 
evident fact that he had 15 too 
many employees. 

It should be stated that the 
personnel budget technique, in or- 
der to be effective, must have the 
full cooperation and approval of 
all supervisory and administra- 
tive personnel. Reductions in per- 
sonnel must be made by the super- 
visor himself, under the guidance 
of and in cooperation with the 
consulting analyst. Unless the su- 
pervisor is convinced of the equity 
of the new personnel budget, the 
plan just won’t work. 

Initial 
budgeting are always dramatic. 
The elimination of deadwood and 
of overlapping and duplicating 
(Continued on page 45) 


results of personnel 


functions is 
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Purchasing departments, like other production departments, need the proper tools, yet it is not unusual to find the pur- 
chasing department the most poorly equipped in the organization. Proper records, quickly accessible for use are certain 
to return their cost many times to purchasing economy and pay their way as well in time- and labor-saving operations 


Policies to Insure 
Better Purchasing 


Conflicts between the purchasing department and 
other branches of the business are common. And 
expensive, too. Here are principles and procedures 
to help top management smooth out most of the 
usual difficulties that hamper purchasing agents 


BY EUGENE CALDWELL 


Consulting Management Engineer, Portland, Oregon 


URCHASING departments of 
business organizations have the 
objective of obtaining the highest 
quality of goods needed by the 
company at the lowest price avail- 
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able. Modern purchasing agents, 
however, never try to negotiate a 
price in any deal to the point 
where the vendor must lose money 
in order to get the business. 


As a matter of fact, pitting one 
vendor against another (sometimes 
with a fictitious price which was 
supposed to have been offered by 
the absent vendor) is highly un 
ethical on the part of the purchas- 
ing agent and is the cause of wu 
stable prices in many industries. 
Most purchasing agents now rea! 
ize that the sales department of 
their own company must sell goods 
at a profit in order to stay 
business, and vendors are treated 
more in line with the golden ru! 

In most organizations there 1s 
a conflict between the purchasing 
department and many other de- 
partments of the business. Wit 
out question the purchasing ¢ 
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If an army moves on its stomach, a purchasing department moves on its records and its ability to get facts quickly at all 
times. These visible card records, on this and the opposite page, are typical of the type of equipment now being used in the 
more modern purchasing departments to speed the handling of large volumes ot necessary paper work and information 


partment should maintain com- 
plete control over the issuing of 
purchase orders, but often other 
departments are better qualified 
to specify what items are to be 
purchased in certain categories. 
For example, the manufacturing 
department is usually better quali- 
fied to decide which make of ma- 
chine tool should be installed, and 
in order to arrive at a decision the 
comparative prices should be ob- 
tained. The plant engineering de- 
frequently better 
qualified to place contracts for 


partment is 


new buildings, construction proj- 
ects, new roofs, and the like. The 
advertising department knows 
more about the mediums in which 
the company’s advertising message 
should be carried. 

A few purchasing agents highly 
resent anyone else buying anything 
at all for the company, but when 
the normal function of the depart- 
ment is clearly understood, there 
is little cause for disturbance. The 
purchasing department, of course, 


should never be embarrassed by 
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not knowing what is being pur- 
chased, because all purchase orders 
should clear through the purchas- 
ing department. The greatest con- 
tribution to the 


company can be made if the pur- 


welfare of any 


chasing department concentrates 
its efforts on the economical pur- 
chasing of the commodities used in 
large quantities in the organiza- 
tion’s products. 

This complex on the part of 
some purchasing agents of want- 
ing unreasonably to control all 
purchases has evidenced itself in 
a few cases by insisting upon buy- 
ing all small supplies, such as pen- 
cils, erasers, paper, etc. These 
items should occupy the purchas- 
ing department’s attention only to 
the extent of determining where the 
best quality and best prices can be 
obtained; then the individual re- 
quirements should be turned over 
to someone on the office manager’s 
staff. In other words the purchas- 
ing department, after investiga- 
tion, can specify where and at 
what price pencils are to be pur- 


chased until further notice. The 
actual placing of orders for the 
pencils can be handled by the clerk 
in charge of office supplies. 

It is often possible and advisable 
to execute contracts for supplies 
regularly purchased such as office 
supplies, factory supplies, and the 
like. Fuel oil, coal and similar com- 
modities can frequently be pur- 
chased at a considerable price ad- 
vantage when requirements for a 
year or some other period are con- 
tracted for all at the same time. 

Needless to say, the major ef- 
fort of any purchasing depart- 
ment should be placed on the ma- 
jor commodity used—getting new 
sources of supply, better prices, 
ete. A few cents a pound saved is 
an important item when many 
thousands of pounds are purchased 
each year. 

To this end the records kept 
by the purchasing department are 
important. Statistical records on 
price trends of the basic commodi- 
ties are generally very worth 


while. For 


(Continued on page 38 ) 





New System Saves 


$60,000 a Year 





When Pennsylvania-Central looked at ticket sales 
routine it found no improvements in many years. Now, 
with new methods they speed up the job, use fewer 
people to sell and audit tickets, and do away with 
78 old printed forms, no longer needed for the job 





OSSIBILITIES for 
money on paper work are dra- 
matically illustrated by the new 
ticket procedure recently maugu- 
Pennsylvania-Central 


saving 


rated at 
Airlines Corporation. 

Through a complete revision of 
methods and procedures in ticket- 
ing passengers, PCA reports: 

A saving of $60,000 annually on 
gencral office and station ticketing 
operations. 

Abolishment of 78 ticket forms 
formerly used in ticketing. 

A reduction in time required to 
issue tickets of from 5 to 15 min- 
utes to a minute or less. 

A tremendous saving of time in 
auditing, in stockkeeping and’ in 
time just prior to flights. 

The new ticketing method has 
been so successful at PCA that 
other airlines are studying it, and 
other transportation services are 
said to be considering it, for it is 
just about the only major im- 
provement in ticketing methods in- 
troduced in many years. 

The new ticket plan is amazing 
in its simplicity, and involves the 
use of a handwritten ticket issued 
from a locked autographic regis- 
ter, in which a copy of each ticket 
is automatically locked for audit- 
ing purposes. 

The Capital Airline’s (PCA) 
multiple-copy tickets are printed 


on Kant-Slip continuous forms 
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which permits the loading of ap- 
proximately 250 sets into a Stand- 
ard autographic register at one 
time. Each consecutively numbered 
ticket consists of five parts: Flight 
coupon 1; flight coupon 2; passen- 
ger’s coupon; clearing house cou- 


pon, and auditor’s coupon. 


The first three parts are stapi: «| 
together and interleaved with on 
time carbon. This Zip-set portiv 
of the ticket is given to the pas 
senger to provide the necessa:\ 
flight coupons and his receipt. T)\ 
carbon is retained within the Zi 
set so that when the “check in” 
information is subsequently wi 
ten on the ticket it will be recorded 
on all of these parts. The flight 
coupons and their corresponding 
carbons are removed during tix 
progress of the flight, providing 
each carrying airline with its 
necessary information and leaving 
the passenger with a receipt con- 
taining all entries that have bee 
made on the ticket. 
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The clearing house coupon is 
from the autographic 
‘icket register at the same time as 


jected 


lie passenger’s ticket Zip-set is 
ssued. This No. 4 copy is an un- 
ttached individual coupon which 
in immediately be put into the 
icket counter cash drawer for 
ater transmittal to the general 
office of the selling airline. Those 
epresenting interline ticket sales 
re forwarded to the airlines clear- 
ug house. This coupon provides 
he clearing house all the informa- 
ion required concerning the origi- 
al ticket sale. 

The auditor’s coupon is refolded 
» a continuous strip into a locked 
ompartment of the atitographic 
--gister. No ticket 
ithout an auditor’s coupon bear- 


can be issued 


ug a corresponding serial number 
wing deposited within the register 
nder lock and key. This continu- 
us, serially-numbered strip pre- 
cludes the possibility of any audi- 
or’s coupon turning up missing. 
The auditor’s coupons are re- 
uoved by the authorized person at 
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the time of the selling agent’s 
check out. Inasmuch as they con- 
tain the complete information on 
ticket sale, 


warded to the general office as the 


each they are for- 
ticket agent’s daily report of sales. 

The ticket 
logical sequence of writing to min- 


is designed for a 


imize writing time. Entries written 
at the time of the ticket sale are 
placed in related positions on one 
area of the ticket, and information 
written at the time the passenger 
checks in is placed in another con- 
centrated area; and the whole is 
arranged for streamlined writing. 

This design is also an important 
factor in ticket auditing, permit- 
ting eyes to focus on one concen- 
trated area of the ticket for read- 
ing the information pertaining to 
the particular audit. 

A notable feature of the ticket 
design is that all the information 
needed to manifest a passenger is 
included, thereby eliminating most 
of the time and expense involved in 
a separate manifesting procedure. 
This is where a considerable por- 


tion of the aforementioned ex- 
pected savings in over-all operat- 
ing costs are effected. The feature 
materially aids in the speeding of 
a passenger through his flight. 

The autographic ticket register 
is a very simple device for holding 
a supply of tickets in readiness at 
the ticket selling stations and pro- 
vides a uniform writing table on 
which clear legible copies of the 
ticket can be written. A half turn 
of the handle issues the written 
ticket ready to be handed to the 
passenger, and brings the next 
ticket into 
positive pinwheel feed. 

The previous 78 different ticket 
forms and writing method involved, 


writing position by 


first, the “search and find” time to 
select the proper ticket, then the 
slow process of writing the same 
information over and over again 
on the strip-type ticket. 
Considerable other record writ- 
ing was required to handle each 
passenger and to provide for the 
proper loading and releasing of 


each flight. (Continued on page 46) 


How the new type tickets are sold and written, a sample of the old ‘‘yard long”’ 
tickets, and reproductions of the new tickets (below) as they are now issued 
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Practically every truck or coach sold has different specifications. The right wheels, fenders, engine, body and chassis, must 
all come together in proper synchronization or the production line stops. This chart shows how General Motors Teletype 
communications control assembly without the errors or delays which may often occur when other systems are used 


Control Plan Ends 


Assembly Delays 





Assembly data rapidly communicated from office to 
factory points by Teletype reduce errors, cut inven- 
tories, save handling, and speed final production in 
General Motors Truck and Coach Division at Pontiac 





BY R. J. FRENCH 


ONTROLLING truck produc- 

tion and truck assembly opera- 
tions by means of a Teletype net- 
work in its plant at Pontiac, Mich- 
igan, has enabled GMC Truck & 
Coach Division to deliver trucks 
built to customers’ specifications 
more promptly than it was for- 
merly able to deliver standard 
models which had been built in an- 
ticipation of orders. It has also 
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effected incalculable economies by 
eliminating mistakes and confusion 
in the factory. Huge reduction in 
the inventory of finished parts and 
assemblies eliminate an immense 
amount of handling and consequent 
damage, according to R. A. Crist, 
production control manager. 

As a matter of fact, Teletype is 
nothing new at GMC. The first 
such installation there was made 


It has been 
in use ever since, although its us 
was curtailed during the war when 
comparatively few commercial or 
ders were being filled. Since V-J 
Day, though, this system of trans 
mitting orders has been reinstated 


nearly 10 years ago. 


and will play an important role in 
the division’s program of filling 
back orders for commercial ve 
hicles. It will become even more in 
portant as production increases. 

Surprising as it may seem 
one who has given no thought to 
the subject, there are far mo: 
optional features, or variables, 0! 
commercial trucks than there a: 
of passenger automobiles. 

Where a passenger car man 
facturer has only a few models : 
most, for example, and each 
these has a standard wheel basv. 


GMC has scores of basic tru 
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nodels and each of these is avail- 
ible in almost any desired wheel 
hase. 

Again, several GMC basic mod- 
is are powered by gasoline motors 
nly. Several others may be had 
vith either gasoline or Diesel mo- 
tors; while still others are powered 
ivy Diesel engines only. 

The kind of power plant is not 
ihe only difference between gaso- 
ine and Diesel jobs. The trans- 
nissions, gas tanks, fuel systems, 
ustrument panels, batteries, and 
a number of other features are 
different also. 

Then too, the commercial truck 
customer usually specifies such 
details as axles, wheels, tires, type 
of drive, and many others. There 
are also many different body types 


pickups, panels, stakes, dumps, 
tanks, and several others. And, of 
probably 


course, the customer 
wants some special equipment in- 
stalled on his truck. Furthermore, 
commercial trucks these days are 
huilt for beauty, as well as utility, 
and color combinations are about 
as extensive as they are in pas- 
senger cars. 

Even in the early days of truck 
manufacture, the many variables 
made the scheduling of production 
and assembly operations a com- 
plicated problem. The problem 
grew more complicated as produc- 
tion increased and the list of vari- 
ables continued to grow. 

Getting the right body to meet 
the right chassis at the right time 
was one of the most difficult prob- 
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Teletype broadcasting station which sends assembly control information 
to guarantee that the right engine, wheels, fenders, meet the right chassis 
at the right point in the assembly line. (Lower) Girl tears off a track sheet as 
it comes in on the Teletype receiver in dispatch office, which controls assembly 


lems at GMC. The chassis are as- 
sembled in one place and the bodies 
in another. The body which is des- 


tined to go through life with a cer- 


tain chassis must meet it at the 
right time, else it might be mated 
with some other. To meet this 
problem back (Continued on page 48) 
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Office of O. Lawrenz, president. The door at the center of the foreground leads to a dressing room, and the door at the 
right connects with another office. Walnut paneling, recessed cove lighting, built-in bookshelves, are features of the room 


Offices Built for 


Management 


¥ THE planning of many offices 


there is little or no provision for 


the exacting type of work which 
must be done by top management. 
All top management gets, usually, 
is offices just a little larger than 
the department managers’ offices. 

Suppose we look, for a moment, 
at the duties of top management 
and its need for specially planned 
offices. Business today requires an 
endless series of meetings; there 
are meetings with customers, with 
government officials, with groups 
of customers, with advertising and 
other outside counsel. 

Then there are meetings with 
employees; meet- 


labor groups, 


ings of department 


supervisors; sales meetings; ad- 


managers, 


vertising meetings ; labor-manage- 
ment meetings; suggestion system 


committee meetings; and a _ host 
of other meetings. 

While rank-and-file workers per 
form their duties in a 40-how 
week, management can_ seldom 
work by the clock ; it is more likel; 
to work around the clock, with 
small meetings lasting well into 
the early-morning hours. 

Few private office buildings a: 
planned to accommodate the end 
less chain of meetings necessary to 
modern management. Neither are 
there facilities to display products. 
to mount charts, to pin up blu 
prints, or to spread drawings. 

Checking average office facili 
ties, it is no wonder that planning 
and top management procedu: 
often move so slowly. There simp! 
are not the facilities to carry 
on efficiently or comfortably. 
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The factory conference room is equipped and furnished 
almost the same way as the executive conference room 


; ie, an 
lee tak 


Directors’ room. Panels in one wall slide open to reveal 
a motion picture screen or board to display charts, etc. 


Office of L. Zeephat, assistant works manager. On ground 
floor, between the reception room and conference room 
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Modern kitchen which serves employee cafeteria and also 
supplies ‘‘wagons’’ which serve hot food through the plant 


Ae % , 
pin 


ae 


——— 


— 4 


Customers, officers and visitors are entertained in this 
private dining room, thus saving time otherwise wasted 


Section of the kitchen which serves the dining room 
above. No time is lost waiting in public restaurants 
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Office of Wesley Lawrenz, secretary and treasurer. It connects with the office 
pictured below. Concealed lighting, air conditioning, acoustic ceilings are used 


j 


! 
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Office of Vice President Melvin Lawrenz, which connects with conference room 
shown on previous page. Washroom and refrigerated ‘‘snack bar’’ are between them 





The office manager, Miss Evelyn McEvilly, has a light corner office from which it 
is easy to supervise the general office and keep in touch with the company officers 
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When the management of Pecr- 


less Tool & Engineering Co 
pany began planning its new 


these facts 


offices, all 


fully considered. There must !y 


were Ca 


room for several company offices 
to work without interruption and 
in reasonable comfort. There m 

for all the 


meetings. There must be faciliti.s 


be facilities necessa :\ 


for entertaining customers = aid 
visitors, without interrupting 
office routine, or without necessi! \ 
of having to adjourn an imp 
tant meeting to go to lunch. 
These 
listed 


also be adequate lighting, proper 


were but a few of e 


requirements. There must 
ventilation and temperature cx 
trol, and a minimum of noise. 
The result of planning for thes 
requirements is a group of a 
conditioned, well-lighted, acou;s 
tically treated private offices, co 
ference rooms, dining rooms aid 
kitchens which provide the office,s 
of Peerless unusual facilities for 
routine work, for holding all kinds 
of meetings, showing the co 
pany’s products, and planning. 
Peerless was established 9 years 
ago as a tool and machine sho) 
QO. Lawrenz and his two sons, Me|- 
vin and Wesley, developed a high! v 
skilled organization of engineers, 
tool designers and precision ma- 
The 


rapidly until the small shop had 


chinists. business expanded 
been built into a sizable plant e 
ploving 550 to 600 skilled work 
ers, well equipped with the most 
modern machine tools availab! 
By 1944 the company had need f 
a modern office. This was provided 
by the addition of a second sto 
to one section of its plant whi: 
then being used as_ offices. 
Most of the private offices and 


meeting rooms shown with this a 


was 


ticle are on the second floor. 
Entrance to the second floor :s 
by way of stairs from the rec 
tion room. There is a long h 
covered with paintings depictiny 
Chicago’s history from the time 
Fort Dearborn, through the biz 
fire, the first World’s Fair, C 
cago’s development as a railrow 


industrial and (Continued on page 
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For better duplicating 


yA NEW MULTIGRAPH! 





e Business forms and written informa- 
tion produced simultaneously—on 
blank paper—in exact alignment. 


Stocks of printed forms eliminated—no 
obsolescence 


Various sizes and weights of paper, 
cards and envelopes may be run con- 
secutively 


No special paper required 
Few or many copies 


No carbon copies necessary — every 
copy an “original” 


Permanent copies — black or any color 
—immediately usable 


Operation clean, easy, fast 


Wide selection of inexpensive masters 
—all easy to prepare, sead, correct 
and change 


® Flexible and adaptable to every dupli- 
cating need—low in price 


Ask for a Demonstration! 


Telephone our local office. Sales 
Agencies with service and supply 
SAVE TIME, SAVE MONEY departments in principal cities of 


IMPROVE BUSINESS OPERATIONS the world. 


Multi raph 


TRADE-MARK REE US PAT OFE 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Multigrapb, Maltilith and Systemat are Registered Trade-marks of Add i b C td 





ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION @ CLEVELAND 17, GQHIO 
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Watch for These 
Merger Pitfalls 





Expansion plans based on buying other businesses 
sometimes fail because the buyer does not preserve 
the values he bought, or thought he bought. A report 
on some of the dangers inherent in buying any busi- 
ness, with special reference to buying for mergers 





BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


NY business organization, part- 

nership, proprietorship, com- 
pany or corporation is a peculiar 
combination of values. It may own 
tangible property in the form of 
tools, machinery, production equip- 
ment. More than that, it may have 
buildings, mills, mines, shops or 
real estate. 

More important than any of 
these tangible things may be other 
valuables, such as patents, proc- 
esses, methods and experience. An- 
other important value to be found 
in a going company is its list of 
customers, its reputation and the 
business on its books. 

But most important of all is its 
manpower. It may have a group 
of men, under astute leadership, 
trained to work together, each key- 
man carrying an important part 
of the load. This group of keymen 
may be the organization’s most 
valuable asset. Yet there is no way 
to put a price on them, no way to 
guarantee that they will remain 
with the company if it is sold or 
merged with another company. 

In any transaction involving 
the purchase or merger of a com- 
pany, one of the greatest potential 
pitfalls is the possibility that the 
organization will not stick to- 
gether once it acquires new leader- 
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ship. Here is a case which shows 
how difficult this problem of hold- 
ing an organization’s manpower 
together really is. Some years ago 
a small business, which had been 
developed by one man and about 
five keymen working in close har- 
mony with him, was sold to a much 
larger company. The founder of 
the business did not go along with 
the new company, but induced all 
of the keymen to stick with the 
property. About a quarter of a 
million dollars was paid for the 
business, yet in three months after 
the merger, experts said it was not 
worth half that sum because two 
of the key executives had left, the 
products had been considerably 
changed, policies were confused, 
and no one seemed to know where 
the purchased company fitted into 
the bigger organization. 

The business lost volume, many 
of its key customers switching 
their business to competitors. It 
required 4 to 5 years for this or- 
ganization to regain the ground it 
lost in the first 6 months after the 
merger. 

It is not always immediately ap- 
parent which one of a company’s 
assets may be most valuable. It 
may have a splendid, modern, well- 
managed plant, strategetically sit- 








uated to serve its customers. Rut 
that plant may be wholly deperd- 
ent upon the business producing 





capacity of a small group of sa!-s- 
men. Thus the plant will becom: a 
white elephant if this small group 
of salesmen leave. 

Here is a case which illustrates 
what it means to have a_ small 
group of men who control a large 
part of a plant’s sales. A company 
in the Middle West had a splen«id 
reputation. The founder of the 
business has developed many of ‘he 
processes and his name was a syn- 
onym for high quality work. After 
he died, two sons carried on the 
business. They had 4 extremely im- 
portant customers who accounted 
for nearly one-half the company’s 
sales, with one customer buying 
about 20 per cent of the com- 
pany’s output, and 3 more buying 
about 30 per cent. The remaining 
50 per cent of the business came 
from about 200 other customers, 
some of them steady and others 
mere hit-or-miss buyers. 

The two sons did only fairly 
well with the business, profit wise, 
although they were able to keep 
the plant busier than it had ever 
been under the management of 
their father. After about 10 years 
of indifferent success, the sons de- 
cided to sell. A buyer was quickly 
found who announced that the 
business would operate as a di- 
vision of a larger company. Thirty 
days after the merger, the biggest 
customer closed his account and 
took his business elsewhere ; short- 
ly thereafter another one of the 
four most important customers 
made other arrangements and 
about 30 to 35 per cent of the 
company’s total sales were out the 
window. As may be imagined, it 
took herculean efforts and some 
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STEEL RETURNS! 


Pe designed to complement 
today’s improved record controls 


ARISTOCRAT STEEL FILES 
for Long, Dependable Service 


STEEL LEDGER TRAYS 
for Machine Posted Records 
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It’s good business 
to combine 


Equipment VALUE 


and 


Methods ECONOMY! 
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for Visible Administrative Control 
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MODERN SAFE-KARDEX 
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VISIBLE INDEXING EQUIPMENT 
for Fast, Accurate Reference 


War production experience taught 
us new facts about performance, 
structural strength, refinement of 
design ... and we have put them all 
into new and improved steel office 
equipment, now in production! 
This is the time to combine the 
long-term investment value of steel 
housing and record-protection with 
more efficient record-conirol methods. 
Many improved systems, especially 
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SAFE-CABINET EQUIPMENT 
for Certified Fire Protection 


DELIVERIES of steel equipment 
necessarily follow the sequence in 
which orders are received. Under 
present conditions, prompt deci- 
sion is suggested. 
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developed to speed production of 
war materials, can now be applied 
advantageously to increase peace- 
time operating efficiency. 

Talk over your requirements with 
a Systems Technician. He can point 
out opportunities to economize with 
modern steel equipment, simplify 
administrative control and obtain 
important record-keeping savings. 

Just call our nearest Branch Office. 








SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


COPYRIGHT 1945, 
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months of sustaining steady losses 
to replace this business. The buyer 
had no idea the company’s business 
was so dependent upon these four 
important customers when he first 
bought it. 

With these two cases in mind as 
specific examples, it ought to be 
worth while to point out some of 
the more common dangers inherent 
in any transaction that involves 
the purchase of a going business. 

A business executive whose na- 
tionally known company has, at 
different 
than 50 smaller companies points 
out that there are 3 vital points 
which may alter its value consider- 


times, purchased more 


ably. They are: 

1. Inventories 

2. Accounts receivable 

3. Customer relations 

In commenting on inventories, 
he says: “Today, with a general 
goods scarcity it may seem that 
any inventory is valuable. But not 
‘necessarily so,’ as the song warns. 
Here is a fact we have discovered 
in buying many different busi- 
nesses. The small business is prone 
to overbuy, to tie up an undue por- 
tion of its worth in inventory. The 
large business tends to underbuy. 
So when buying a small business a 
physical inspection of the inven- 
tory may be indicated, because the 
figure on the books may bear little 
relationship to its true value. By 
this I do not mean the seller of the 
business is trying to cheat or mis- 
represent. But his inventory may 
be an accumulation of many years 
of mistaken buying policy, and he 
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has never been realistic in writing 
down the value of ancient materi- 
als in his inventory. It may consist 
of obsolete raw materials, partial 
assemblies, subassemblies, —semi- 
finished work, parts. One man who 
was figuring on buying a business 
found a large inventory of parts 
for a product which had not been 
made for more than 20 years. The 
inventory figure on these parts 
was, well optimistic, to say the 
least.” 

With collections as good as they 
have been for several years now, it 
seems idle to warn anyone of be- 
ing skeptical about receivables. 
But it pays to be skeptical. This 
is especially true if several officers 
of the company have been active 
in selling and have a number of 
pet accounts. At times such ac- 
counts are anything but desirable 
and should be written down ac- 
cordingly. 

In any sale or merger of a busi- 
ness there is almost inevitably a 
number of fringe accounts which 
will not pay out. An owner of a 
business will resist the writing 
down of his receivables for he hon- 
estly considers them worth more 
than they actually are. But the 
wise buyer will be somewhat wary 
about receivables. 

In the third category of merger 
pitfalls comes the matter of cus- 
tomer relations. Here are some 
questions worth asking. Are any 
important customers buying on a 
“backlog” basis at extremely low 
prices? Any special arrangements 
with important distributors? Any 


old concessions, made years agi 
when business was badly needed. 
still in effect today? 

Some of these questions may 
seem unwarranted today, becaus: 
most well-managed businesses havi 
eliminated all special concessions 
to buyers, but there are enougl) 


such special concessions, or insicd 


arrangements, still in existence to 
warrant a man buying a business 
to be watching for them when clos 
ing a deal. A certain wholesaler’s 
biggest single customer stopped 
buying immediately after the busi 
ness was sold. Upon investigation 
it was found this wholesaler had 
carried the customer through « 
diffeult financial crisis. The cus- 
tomer had vowed he would never 
stop buying from the company as 
long as the same men owned it. 
For several years he had wanted 
to make a change but refrained 
from it because of his promise. As 
soon as the business changed hands 
he made new arrangements because 
he had been dissatisfied with the 
wholesaler’s service for several 
years. 

All these dangers in buying a 
business are insignificant com- 
pared with the dangers of disrupt- 
ing the organization when a sale 
or merger occurs. In a recent case 
several keymen pulled out of a 
business that was being sold, 
started a rival company, sewed up 
supply sources and many im- 
portant customers before anyone 
knew what they were doing. When 
the new owner woke up he quickly 
learned he had lost keymen on 
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A MIGHTY BUSINESS 


It’s like an Atomic Bomb—its size belies its tremendous force; 
its potential taxes your credulity and challenges your imagina- 
tion. Fresh from the wars it now tackles the problems of peace. 


“Big talk,” you say? That’s because you don’t know Ditto— 
. & y y , ry ; 
its speed-up procedures, its revolutionary business systems. 


And yet Ditto is so simple—a machine that makes copies. 
But oh, how flexible! Copies from a paper original! No mats, 
no stencils! Two or more originals made at one time! Any 
part or all of the information copied at will! Four to eight 
colors in one operation! Figures recorded as accumulated, PAYROLL —AII records from one single writing! 


: 5 eta ii 
copied when completed! Originals used repetitively! PRODUCTION—Save up to 36 hours getting 


: . ’ orders into your shop! 
You’ve got to see Ditto at work to grasp the magic of it 
all—see it solve a production problem and speed the flow of PURCHASING—Get raw materials 10 days faster! 
goods through the shop; break a purchase-order and receiv- ORDER-BILLING—Eliminate 90 per cent of all 
ing bottleneck; solve an age-old back order problem. typing. 


And always it is available for simple jobs— duplicating anaemia 6nusen tented 
tasks which every office has—producing copies at lowest cost 
DITTO, Inc., 666 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 12, Ill. 


. 4 
at fastest speed with an office boy s skill. Please send us free, without obligation, actual forms 
for the following Ditto Systems: 
Begin to understand? It’s fully explained in descriptive (Check which System you desire) 

Payroll Purchasing 


, . : : : ; 
literature you'll profit by reading. Write for it today! Sate al Order-Billing 
00 Other Systems for 


ONE-WRITING ae Name 
BUSINESS SYSTEMS Chi 
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whom he had depended, had lost 
important sources of supply as 
well as important customers. 

Many small and medium-sized 
businesses, offered for sale at what 
seems to be fair prices, will be 
found to hidden liabilities 
which can prove costly to the new 


have 


owners. Relatives on the payroll, 
politicians on the payroll, lawyers 
who have attached themselves to 
the payroll, financial men who have 
been overpaid and are still being 
paid for past financial assistance 

-all these things have bobbed up 
and been revealed in cases where a 
business is offered for sale. Every 
one of them tends to weaken a 
company and add to the difficulties 
of the new owner. 

Family scraps and family jeal- 
ousies are another factor to be 
sought and revealed in buying a 
business. Recently a medium-sized 
business was put up for sale by a 
man who owned about 80 per cent 
of the stock. The sale was made 
and the money paid before it was 
discovered the owner’s two sons-in- 
law held key positions. Both were 
fairly able men, and valuable, but 
there was a bitter feud between 
them, with each trying to get the 
upper hand. Each man had built 
up a little empire of his own, with 
his employees loyal to him and 
scrapping with the employees hired 
by the other son-in-law. 

In another case, two owners put 
up for sale a business that had 
earned half a million dollars a year 
for nearly 10 years. Investigation 
showed that the two partners, 
while outwardly the best of friends, 
had each built up a little organiza- 
tion of his own within the com- 
pany. It was not uncommon for 
one partner to give an order only 
to have it countermanded by his 
partner. Both partners were un- 
usually able and gifted men, 
shrewd in negotiating important 
contracts and skillful in manage- 
ment. But their jealousies of each 
other had built up a situation so 
that no one who knew the inside 
story dared buy the business, de- 
spite its excellent earnings record. 

It may be argued that these 
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business maladies beset small busi- 
nesses more often than larger ones. 
This is true, for the simple reason 
that there are more small busi- 
nesses. It is surprising how often 
beset larger 


the same maladies 


businesses which are seemingly 
better managed. 

There have been a number of 
mergers which failed to jell, and 
most of the failures were wholly or 
at least partially due to some of 
the reasons mentioned in this in- 
stallment. While there are other 
reasons, especially financial ones, 
many of the difficulties into which 
mergers have fallen may be traced 
to a failure to reveal, in time to 
apply a remedy, some of the mal- 
adies we have been discussing. 

To a company which has been 
accustomed to buying other com- 
panies and merging them, all these 
pitfalls are an old story. But even 
in cases where considerable ex- 
perience has been gained there is 
still a big problem in buying any 
business. The biggest problem is 
in getting and preserving the 
values which were purchased. If a 
company is being purchased for its 
business on the books, the pur- 
chaser is warranted in spending 


considerable money to determine 
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NEED NEW 
OFFICE 
EQUIPMENT? 


Subscribers planning office mod- 
ernization, or who need new 
office equipment or machines, 
can write AMERICAN BUSINESS 
for information about the mak- 
ers of machines and equipment. 


Our editors attempt to keep up 
to date on the newest machines 
and methods found most satis- 
factory in handling the many 
office jobs which must be done 
in these days of mountainous 
paper work. 


There’s no obligation, and we 
will attempt to answer all in- 
quiries promptly and to the best 
of our ability. 
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that the business is likely to  re- 
main on the books. If it is a group 
of keymen that are most valuc«|, 
it is again necessary to be sure to 
make arrangements which will keep 
these keymen on the job and pro- 
ducing as they have in the past. 
A big company bought a smallcr 
company operating five units, 
Each of the five managers had 
very liberal contracts, cuttiig 
them in for a share of the annual 
earnings. The new owner imne- 
diately canceled these contrac's, 
putting the men on straight sil- 
aries. Four men accepted the new 
arrangement. The most valuatile 
man sued on his contract, created 
much dissension and ill-feeling, won 
the suit. One of the former man- 
agers died, another resigned when 
his brother manager won his suit. 
This left only two of the original 
group of five unit 
Neither of these men showed thie 
same spark of ability they had 
once demonstrated for the original 


managers, 


owner. Today, the original busi- 

ness remains, but the five 

chased units have all been aban- 

doned, and the business has been 

through two drastic financial re- 
. rll 

This 


five going concerns, let 


pur- 


organizations. company 
bought 
them all slip through its hands, 
and failed to obtain what ‘it paid 
for so dearly, because the human 
factor was ignored and the key- 
men in the organization were not 
directed and encouraged to put 
forth their best efforts as they had 
been under the old management. 
Brick, mortar, machines, ware- 
houses, branch offices, all may look 
good on paper, but the human 
factor as it applies to the men 
who run the business and the com- 
pany’s customers are often far 
more important that the tangibles 
on the balance sheet. To buy a 
business and fail to hold its key- 
men, or to buy a business and find 
that 
men who are no longer on hand to 


its customers were tied to 


serve them, puts a terrific burden 
on any merger, and has brought 


many such mergers down in fail- 


ure, or created a long period of 
operations at a loss. 
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a bomb-hit. It's a 
picture ion. is mess will 
come America’s most salable, most profit- 
able line of modern office furniture. Gunn 
invites your cooperation in presenting its 
post-war line to the American business man. 
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Dartnell Takes Its 
Own Medicine 


EVERAL weeks before Hirohito released the “re- 

script” to his beaten’ people, foundations were 
being laid for an addition to the Dartnell building 
on Chicago’s Ravenswood Avenue. 

Plans had been in readiness for several months, 
and when materials were released by the WPB, 
Dartnell was ready to go ahead with this expansion 
project. Barring delays the addition will be occu- 
pied before the end of this year. 

Purpose of the additional space is to permit ex- 
pansion of our pressroom, the addition of new 
equipment and the installation of automatic feeders 
for our presses. Space limitations prevented use of 
automatic feeders in the present pressroom. An air- 
conditioned paper storage room is also included in 
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the new addition which joins the present Dartnell 
building at the south wall. 

As industrial building projects go in these United 
States, this is a very small operation. But it provides 
employment for a number of men at a time when 
larger projects are still in the planning stage. 

Since January 1943 we have been publishing con- 
siderable material in American Business about the 
wisdom of postwar planning, and being ready for the 
peace when it came. We just thought our readers 
would be glad to know we have acted as well as talked. 
While we urged others to plan, we planned too, and 
were ready to act as soon as materials were released. 
P.S. We are having a terrible time getting the steel 
for the roof girders! 
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Simmering on the back of the stove is 
many a man’s idea that his business 
forms need overhauling. 

“My business is different,” he will 
say. “We have special problems which 
ought to get special attention before 
the forms are designed.” 

Your business is different. Whether 
you make gloves, airplanes, armor 
suits, dress goods or baby chairs, your 
business forms should be engineered 
to your specific needs. 


A bank will not have the problems 
of an insurance company. A bus line 
will demand forms that a grocery store 
finds unnecessary. A corporation with 
many branches requires a treatment 
all its own. Moore knows this, and 
designs accordingly. 

The Moore representative is a form 
specialist. He will study your business 
forms, in co-operation with members 
of your organization. Then he will 
recommend for your needs, 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS AND ELMIRA, N. Y. 
PACIFIC MANIFOLDING BOOK CO., INC., EMERYVILLE; LOS ANGELES, CALIF, 
GILMAN FANFOLD CORP., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


COSBY-WIRTH MANIFOLD BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MOORE RESEARCH & SERVICE CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
SOUTHERN BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, INC. (New Southern Div.), DALLAS, TEX.; ATLANTA, GA. 


In Canada—Moore Business Forms, Ltd., succeeding Burt Business Forms, Ltd., Toronto 
Western Sales Book Co., Ltd., Winnipeg and Vancouver 
National Sales Check Book Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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The ten companies below have long 
been under Moore ownership. Now 
they combine under the Moore name 
— without change in ownership, man- 
agement or policy. 

To find out, without any obligation, 
what Moore can do for your business, 
get in touch with the nearest Moore 
division, as listed below, or its local 
office. Moore is ready to supply you 
with everything from a simple sales 
book to the most elaborate forms. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, inc. 


ADV. BY NW. AYER 
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More Light Without 
Added Expense 





Fabulous costs pile up in offices everywhere because 
needless errors, headaches, nervous strains, all the 
result of bad lighting, cause costly errors and slow 
down work. Here’s how to get better light without the 
cost of adding new equipment or using more current 





BY F. I. WILSON 


F. W. Wakefield Brass Company, Vermilion, Ohio 


IGHTING engineers have long 
recognized that all electric 
bulbs lose considerable light-giving 
qualities after several hundred 
hours of burning. They know that 
lamps, like humans, grow old and 
gradually lose their vigor and 
sparkle to the point where retire- 
ment is the best move for all con- 
cerned. In prewar days many elec- 
tric power companies did their 
customers a real service by check- 
ing :!’amination by the accurate 
light meter method. 

When man power allows them to 
do so again, they will find thou- 
sands of offices badly underlighted ; 
and not because of lack of suffi- 
cient electric fixtures or efficiency 
of fixtures. In countless offices the 
electric bulbs have long been over- 
due for retirement. Also, too many 
fixtures are not delivering the light 
of which they are capable simply 
because the fixtures are not cleaned 
often enough, if at all. Light from 
an electric bulb has exactly the 
same quality as sunlight in at 
least one respect. Neither can com- 
pletely break through cloudy lay- 
ers of dust and dirt. 

Entirely apart from the bulbs 
and fixtures themselves, the condi- 
tion of office ceilings and walls also 
has direct bearing on office il- 
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lumination. This condition may 
start with choice of colors since 
dark surfaces absorb more light 
than the lighter surfaces do. But 
even a modern, pastel tinted office 
becomes foggy if walls and ceil- 
ings are not cleaned frequently. 

Considering these three different 
elements that rob us of adequate 
indoor light (aging bulbs, dirty 
fixtures, color and cleanliness of 
walls and ceiling), it is evident 
that the onset of failing light may 
be just as gradual as the human 
breakdown which we term old age. 
In both cases it is inevitable, re- 
gardless of how much care is given. 
But care will prolong life and effi- 
ciency in both cases. 

What happens in an office that 
wakens to the realization that its 
illumination is inadequate is high- 
lighted by the experience of E. B. 
Richey, lighting engineer. Richey, 
investigating an office with illumi- 
nating trouble in his home city of 
Birmingham, Alabama, found the 
number of lighting fixtures ade- 
quate and the lamps of correct 
type. The office manager had the 
fixtures dusted but had seen only 
slight improvement. He wanted to 
know the reason for the duskiness. 
His eyes were suffering along with 
everyone else’s. The electric bills 


proved they were not getting tl: 
light they paid for. 

Richey first discovered that 
nearly all the lamps had been in 
service for almost 2 years. Bun 
ing 10 hours a day, they wei 
5,000 hours old, comparable pe: 
haps to a well-preserved man of 
80 who “feels pretty good” but 
isn’t quite up to 36 holes of golf 
daily any more. 

Lighting Engineer Richey in- 


stituted a series of tests by light 


meter at eight locations and found 
conditions as indicated in the first 
column, “Foot-candles as found.” 
Foot-candles scientific 
measure of light, standard among 
illuminating engineers. Authorities 
recommend a minimum of 35-70 
foot-candles for offices. As shown 
here, foot-candles were as low as 
8 in some spots in this office. 

But installation of new bulbs 
was not enough to drive away thie 
gloom entirely from the patient. 
Walls and ceilings were not in 
condition to reflect light as walls 
and ceilings should. So Richey had 
them cleaned and saw the foot- 
candles jump from an average 
11.8 to 16.0. 

Then he had the _ reflectors 
washed thoroughly and in that 
way registered an average 4.1 
gain in light. This was compara- 
tively small because the fixtures 
had been partly cleaned only a few 
weeks before. 

Next he installed new lamps, and 
the average foot-candles in the 
eight locations leaped to 35.5. As 
a final rejuvenating measure, he 
had the voltage corrected, and the 
average shot up to 46.2 foot- 
candles as compared to the original 
11.8. The company had been pavy- 
ing for light it didn’t get. 

The office administrator will 
find the table accompanying this 


are the 
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Who’s got the edge on getting finished 


usually 


That’s easy. The man who has no 
loose sheets — no carbon fuss to deal 
with. The man whose forms are all 
set for writing, and who by a simple 
twist of the wrist will complete his 
transaction. Here’s convenience that 


means efficiency — UARCO Register 


convenience. 


UARCO has a complete line of 
registers — a register to suit every 
record-writing need from purchasing 
orders to bills of lading. Forms, 


UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland ¢ Offices in All Principal Cittes 


enough for a full day’s use 
more — are loaded at one time. The 
firm writing base plus an ever-fresh 


roll of carbon assures clean, legible 


copies. Also, if desired, registers that 


automatically file duplicate copies of 
every record written can be had. 
Check UARCO’s story today. A 
UARCO representative will be glad to 
show you their complete line of Regis- 


ters free of charge. Or write today. 


SINGLE SET 


CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS FOR 
FORMS HANDWRITTEN TYPEWRITTEN + BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 


BETTER BUSINESS FORMS 
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Gor Instance 


Here is one of UARCO’s many Regis- 
ters—the Featherweight. This regis- 
ter is suited for order writing in the 
field, for the taking of orders over 
the phone. It gives you all the regis- 
ter advantages you want in a small, 
compact case. For further details, 
write today. 











“DO YOU GET AS MUCH LIGHT AS YOU PAY FOR?” 
CHART OF BIRMINGHAM RESULTS 


—T 
Foot-Candles | Foot-Candles after Foot-Candles after Foot-Candles with Foot-Candles with 


as Found 


Location 1.... eee 15.0 
Location 2. . peal 14.0 
ae re 8.0 
Location 4.... 10.0 
Location 5. EYeline ates 9.0 
Location 6 : : 10.0 
Location 7 eee ree 8.5 
Location Se nd te 20.0 


Av erage. ; 1 1.8 


Average in pevceutege 
of maximum 

Percentage of increase | 
due to each factor. . .| 

Increase in percentage | 
relative to total _— . 
as 100%. 


26.0% 





Cleaning Walls | Fixtures Cleaned 
and Ceilings 


18.0 
17 
13 
14 
14 
13 
14. 
25 


New Lamps Corrected Voltage 


42.0 
41.0 
30. 
32.0 
32 
30 
32 
45 


30.0% 


14.0% 








article profitable reading in terms 
of human maintenance as well as 
office efficiency. It has been demon- 
strated often that to neglect il- 
only cuts down 
facility for work and accuracy 
but also constitutes a general 
drain upon the physical system of 
the office worker. 

This office lighting was deliver- 
ing only 26.0 per cent when, ac- 
cording to the best illuminating 
practices, it should have been giv- 
ing at least 75.0 per cent of the 
illumination that was available 
when installed. Richey points out, 
in his conservative engineer’s way: 
“Increase due to new lamps may 
be somewhat greater than the ac- 
tual depreciation of old lamps even 
though they had run approximate- 
ly 5,000 hours.” This is due to 
greater efficiency of more modern 
bulbs. He leans backward to state 
that measurements of the light 
from new lamps were made only 
50 hours after they were installed. 
They would not have depreciated 
as much in 50 hours as if checked 
after 100 hours of illumination, the 
normal period before testing a new 
fluorescent installation. 

It so happens that the fixtures 
into which these bulbs were in- 
stalled were made by our company. 
That indicates why a manufac- 
turer of lighting fixtures advises 


lumination not 
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office managers to keep a check on 
the depreciation of their lamp 
bulbs while checking other condi- 
tions such as clean reflectors, walls 
and ceilings. The manufacturer 
may subject fixtures to the most 
rigid tests. Those fixtures may be 
installed according to the best il- 
luminating engineering practices. 
Yet dissatisfaction is possible due 
to lack of soap and water and 
realization that lamps grow old. 

The medical fraternity and pub- 
lic health education have length- 


ened the average life span of 
Americans. The lamp bulb manu- 
faecturers have increased the use- 
fulness of electric bulbs many 
times. No office would accept today 
the dim old yellow bulbs so com- 
mon only a few years ago. But 
neither the doctor nor the lamp 
manufacturer can put eternal 
youth into materials that inevit- 
ably deteriorate. How about your 
lamps? Are they overdue for re- 
tirement? Are you getting the 
light you are paying for? 





Train, Plane and Hotel 
F'acilities Jammed 


ITH trunk line trains sold out 

as far in advance as allowed, 
and many short line trains run- 
ning with passengers standing, ho- 
tels everywhere seem crowded more 
than at any time during the war. 
New York hotels have resorted to 
advertising to warn patrons to 
stay away from Manhattan. A 
St. Louis hotel is writing all guests 
explaining that it is often booked 
to absolute capacity weeks in ad- 
vance. North and south travel 


along the Pacific coast is crowded 
more than at any previous time. 
Chicago hotels, early in November, 
were telling patrons that no rooms 
were available before mid-Decem- 
ber. Early indications are that 
facilities for reaching southern re- 
sorts this winter will be crowded 
beyond all previous experience. A 
traveler recently drove from Da!l- 
las, Texas, to New York, with 
only one hotel stop. Reason—no 
rooms available anywhere. 
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DEPARTMENTAL 
ASSISTANT’S CHAIR 


In Aluminum 
(Fully Adjustable) 


No. 2125 





MPROPER seating causes tense muscles and fatigue, interfering 

with efficiency and lessening work output. Increasing worker com- 
fort pays dividends in increased production and better work. And in- 
creased comfort depends upon chairs specially designed and adjustable THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. 
to the individual user. G-F, pioneer manufacturer of aluminum seating, 
employing finest craftsmanship and only the best available materials, 
brings you light-weight, durable, Goodform Adjustable Office Chairs i 
cushioned in foam rubber and smartly upholstered. For management 
satisfaction and worker efficiency, standardize on Goodform, the Ad- Available SOON at G-F Dealers and Branches. 
justable Aluminum Chair specially designed for each type of office job. Write for catalog. 


YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 





METAL DESKS—GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS—METAL FILING CABINETS—STEEL SHELVING—FILING SUPPLIES—STORAGE CABINETS 
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Wanted: New Labor Relations Pattern 


(Continued from page 9) 


Labor leaders say Higgins 
planned all along to close up his 
New Orleans plants, and that 


bluffing. Everybody 


Keeshin is 


seems intent on calling everybody 


else a liar. 

Labor claims increased produc- 
tivity is one of the reasons man- 
agement can pay more without 
price advances. The probable truth 
is that if productivity increased it 
was due to heavy investments in 
better, faster, automatic machines. 
We are all familiar with feather 
bedding, with labor’s fight against 
management’s attempts to produce 
more with the same men, to hold 
down prices and to increase mar- 
kets. If management has to invest 
millions in improved machines, 
then pay labor higher rates, it 
amounts to paying twice for in- 
creased productivity. 

Labor asserts management 
wants strikes to occur now because 
management can show losses and 
receive heavy tax refunds. 

Management claims it is im- 
possible to produce efficiently with 
labor’s rules, with labor’s trigger- 
happy strike technique. 

While all these claims and coun- 
ter claims, assertions and accusa- 
tions, denials and charges fly, the 
public scratches its head and won- 
ders where it will end, and wishes 
it could buy some of the miracle 
products promised when the war 
ended. 

Out of the national melee now 
raging, a few simple facts are 
plain. They are: 

Labor and management distrust each 
other; this distrust is growing. 

Management, despite its many attempts 
to appease labor during the war, has 
failed to win the confidence of the 
workers. 

Labor, with a great opportunity for 
constructive action, for educational work 
with workers, with greater membership 
and more money than it ever had in the 
past has (with one or two exceptions) 
been content to rely almost wholly on 
promises to get higher hourly rates, and 


the closed shop to hold membership. 
Management has relied perhaps too 
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much on the “gadgetry” of industrial 
relations (free coffee and sandwiches, 
music, dances, picnics, free turkeys at 
Christmas and similar things) instead of 
developing a long-range program which 
would win employee confidence. 

Labor feels management will offer 
nothing; that every concession must be 
wrung from management by a fight. 

Management feels it futile to make 
offers or overtures to labor, because one 
offer, they have learned from past ex- 
perience, leads to another demand from 
labor. 


The whole 
costly and medieval. It is dog eat 
dog to the utmost; the kettle call- 
ing the pot black; a tough, rock- 
throwing, shin-kicking business. 

As the troublesome pot brews 
more hates, President Truman al- 
gaily, certainly light- 


situation is ugly, 


most 
heartedly, waves his arms in a 
tight little gesture and urges peo- 
ple to get back to work. That isn’t 
enough. 

Neither will a brief conference 
be enough. Nor will any peace-pipe 
smoking between Eric Johnston 
and labor’s big shots, resulting in 
handshaking before news cameras 
and vague pledges, be enough. 

Nor will the meeting of indi- 
vidual companies and unions, in an 
atmosphere of mutual distrust, dis- 
like, spleen, epithets and name 
‘alling, settle very much for very 
long. It looks as if the situation 
is out of hand. 

Is there a cure? Is there a way 
to bring some low-voiced, unim- 
passioned sincerity into today’s 
labor relations? Is there a cure 
for labor’s present rebellious, chip- 
on-shoulder attitude? 

There is one certain cure. That 
is depression. But nobody wants 
that kind of medicine. A depression 
costing $250,000,000,000 or more 
might put an end to our present 
enterprise and_ political system. 
That, as a cure for today’s labor 
troubles, is the last remedy any- 
one wants. 

Is there anything else? Well, 20 
of the biggest employers in the 


country could stage a manage- 


ment-capital sitdown strike (lock 
out is the union name for it) and 
that would cure it—temporarily 
But it would plant seeds of hatred 
which two generations of working 
people would not forget. 

What else is there? Will we rock 
along, holding futile conferences 
where two groups of men revil 
each other, bring different sets ot 
figures, and play to the galleries. 
to the newspaper headlines and 
then go home claiming the othe 
side is a bunch of stubborn mules: 

Will we cook up new and futik 
bureaus, boards and “offices” with: 
politicians, sincere but often im 
practical bureaucrats, who delay 
and exasperate both sides, and 
solve nothing? 

None of these 
worth considering. What else is 
there? Anything? Must we con 
tinue with a medieval system of 
scrapping and quarreling, with two 
groups, each dependent upon the 
same consumer dollars, fighting 
over who gets how much of those 


remedies seem 


consumer dollars? 

Are there five men in this coun- 
try—able, sincere, unbiased—who 
would be trusted by both labor 
and management? If there aren’t, 
the country is sorely lacking in 
sound leadership. Are there five 
men in this country who have 
proved by their achievements, un- 
impeachable record for integrity, 
and undoubted sincerity, that they 
are worthy of the country’s trust? 

If there are five—or perhaps 
ten such men—would it be possible 
for them to take the maze of fig- 
ures which both labor and industry 
now cite to prove their cases, de- 
termine which figures are correct 
and from them evolve a sound pat- 
tern for bargaining? We say “fig- 
ures” because the whole labor- 
management issue is an economic 
one. That it may have degenerated 
into a cat-and-dog fight, into a 
name-calling brawl of emotions 
and prejudices does not alter the 
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USE SIGNS ONE YEAR 
AND YOU'LL NEVER BE WITHOUT. THEM 


YOU CAN HAVE YOUR CAKE AND EAT IT TOO! 


If each year you invest just 10 per cent of your ad- 
vertising appropriation in Artkraft* outdoor neon 
dealer signs, in five years you will have signs to a 
value of 50 per cent of your total appropriation 
working for you at your point of purchase. In 
other words, you will spend 100 per cent annually 
—but have results equal to 150 per cent of your 
annual appropriation. 


Most sales and advertising managers and account 
executives appreciate the vast potentialities of a 
sign program for it has been proved by actual 
audited research that signs increase sales 14.6 per 


PRODUCTION 


cent for the individual dealer and make national 
advertising five times as effective, in the percentage 
of people within six blocks of your dealer who 
know where your product is sold. Outdoor dealer 
neon signs are necessary to complete the sales 
chain. . . distribution without dealer identification 
is sheer waste. What you invest in dealer signs this 
year works for you for many years thereafter. 

You can do this with Artkraft* signs because cer- 
tified audited records show that they are 999/1000 
per cent perfect over a period of years, and will 
therefore give many years of trouble-free service. 


HAS STARTED 


Streamlined production methods and concentration on quantity orders permit us to offer the finest signs 


ever produced at the lowest cost in history. 


It’s the Exclusive Features That Make Them Signs of Long Life’ 


While we do not expect to improve the quality of 
a product which prewar was 999/1000 per cent per- 
fect by actual audited survey, still, we have 
made some startling advances** in construction to 
improve the appearance and make service easier in 
the instances when necessary. As an example, the 
entire surface of the sign is streamlined, with ten 
year guaranteed porcelain finish, all exposed bolts 
have been eliminated, and a streamlined front end 
comes off to permit servicing without the use of a 
screw driver. All insulated high tension cable has 
been replaced by copper bus bar, and the tube sec- 
tions rest on (not against) tube supports held 


in place by Artkraft’s* new phosphor bronze, 
instant mounting tube retaining clips, making 
the first positive tube mounting in history. This 
provides a definite centering where tubes enter the 
sign, making possible the elimination of unsightly 
bushings. Most important of all, there is a phosphor 
bronze spring clip on the end of the electrode 
which has a fork like end opening making easy, 
instant and positive contact with the bus bar—and 
removal for service just as instant and easy. The 
dealer’s name panel is illuminated by means of a 
cold cathode grid, eliminating lamp replacements. 


IMPRESSIVE SERVICE RECORDS 
HAVE WON THOUSANDS TO ARTKRAFT® 


During the past quarter century we have regularly served such leading merchan- 
disers as Frigidaire, Shell, Westinghouse, Pittsburgh Paints, A & P, and countless 
others. Thousands of Artkraft* signs everywhere today, most of which have been 
up for many years, are proof of their superior quality. 


THE ARTKRAFT* SIGN COMPANY 


Division of Artkraft* Manufacturing Corporation 


Bishop & Kibby Streets " Lima, Ohio, U. S. A. 


SIGNS OF LONG LiFe: (THIS COUPON FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 
THE ARTKRAFT* SIGN. COMPANY e 
. ati 
FOR QUANTITY BUYERS | pie okitiy St, Lima, Obie, CSAS 
| Please send, without obligation, full details on Artkraft* 


by signs. 


( We are interested in a quantity of outdoor dealer neon 


, signs. 
The World s Largest [ We are interested in a quantity of Porcel-M-Bos'd store- 


front signs. 





Manufacturer of Signs 


*Trademarks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


**PATENTS APPLIED FOR ON NEW FEATURES (ALL UNDER- 
WRITER APPROVED) 
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fact that the entire issue is eco- 
nomic. 

As we said before, it is a matter 
of who gets how much out of the 
consumer dollar. Working hours, 
working conditions, shop rules, 
seniorities, dues, check-offs, hiring 
methods, apprentice rules, vaca- 
tions, Sunday pay, holiday pay, 
overtime rates, may not be wholly 
minor matters, but once an eco- 
nomic formula is agreed upon these 
other matters could be settled with 
less heat and hate than at present. 

The least that such a voluntary 
board could do would be to set up 
a group of rules which would gov- 
ern bargaining. Practically every 
type of contest has its own rules. 
Legal contests, sporting contests, 
horse, boat or any other kind of 
racing, all have a group of rules— 
no biting, kicking, eye-gouging and 
other measures to insure fair play. 
Wouldn’t union-management con- 
tests profit by some sort of ground 
and playing rules, fairly developed 
and agreed upon by both sides? 

At this point we can do little 
but ask questions. Are there five 
or ten men capable of developing 
a sound labor-management eco- 
nomic formula? We do. not know 
the answer. We do know that when 
the country was attacked from 
outside by 


formidable enemies 


which temporarily conquered a 
large sector of the world, we found 
men capable of smashing those 
enemies as enemies were never 
smashed at any previous time in 
history. 

Would any of the Army gen- 
erals whom we trusted with the 
lives of the country’s young men 
be acceptable—Marshall, Mac- 
Arthur, Eisenhower? We _ can 
argue that they know nothing 
about economics. But they learned 
logistics quickly. Maybe they 
could learn economics quickly. 

How about La Guardia, Robert 
Hutchins of Chicago University? 
Then there are San Francisco’s 
able mayor, Roger Lapham, Com- 
mander Stassin, Georgia’s young 
and sincere governor, Ellis Arnall. 
We do not even suggest them, but 
all have in some measure done good 
jobs and are widely known. 

Other names come to mind— 
Beardsley Ruml, the tax-plan man, 
and several economists such as 
Theodore O. Yntema, 
Slichter, and, as we think of busi- 
nessmen, there are Jay Hormel of 
George A. Hormel Company; 
Henry L. Nunn of Nunn-Bush; R. 
R. Deupree of Procter and Gam- 
ble; Robert Wood Johnson of 
Johnson and Johnson, all of whose 
companies have developed labor 


Sumner 


relation plans that really work. 

These few names are only a 
starter for men to tackle the baf 
fling job of developing an economi: 
formula for labor-management 
which will work. If such a grou) 
could be assembled, there should 
be back of it the soundest statis 
ticians and economists in th 
country to work with both labor 
and management to get the correct 
figures and interpret them fairly 

Certainly the group must not bi 
composed of selfishly ambitiou- 
politicians anxious to sound off 
But there are politicians who ar 
not selfishly ambitious. Neithe: 
should the group be composed oi 
management men long noted fo: 
hating labor. But there are sound. 
able management men who do no! 
hate labor. Emphatically, — th: 
group should not be composed ot 
dreamy professors, but there ar 
professors who are not dreamy 0) 
impractical. 

It seems that we should be abl: 
to find a group of men to save ou: 
country from its dangers from 
within, to do for our economic 
system what our leaders did to sav: 
our country from its avowed enc 
mies outside. 

Is there anyone else who will 
pick up this idea and carry it « 
step forward? 





Railroads of 1960 


DWARD Hungerford, leading 

American authority and writer 
on railroads and transportation, 
has just turned out an amazing 
novel, in which a character named 
William Wiggins finally succeeds 
in creating the United States Rail- 
road which operates nine through 
trains, coast-to-coast. It is called 
Railroads of Tomorrow. Eliminat- 
ing the Chicago change-over has 
been the subject of fiction, vaude- 
ville sketches, magazine articles, 
and smoking room gossip for 
years. But Hungerford, with his 
intimate knowledge of every rail- 
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road in the country, every ter- 
minal, the characteristics of the 
traffic problem of every railroad, 
has created a fascinating “paper” 
railroad which may someday jump 
off the pages of his novel into real- 
ity. He even includes the time table 
(set by Poole Brothers, railroad 
printers) for the nine trains, in 
the 24-hour time used by the 
Armed Services. Numerous exhib- 
its, drawings of downtown New 
York, Boston, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco and other cities as they are 
expected to look in 1960, are 
shown. Mr. Hungerford’s trans- 


continental trains make the run 
from New York to San Fran 
cisco in 50 hours—the Santa Fe 
and Northwestern stations in 
Chicago are abandoned, and onc 
new station built on the lake front. 
The present New York Grand 
Central Station is supplemented 
by a second Grand Central West, 
and the trains cross the bridge at 
San Francisco and come directly 
into that city, instead of stopping 
at the Oakland mole. Kalmbach 
Publishing Company, publisher of 
Trains magazine, published th 
book. $5 is the price. 
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Lew MANY other manufacturers making precision 
products, International Detrola Corporation recognizes 
the fact that efficient production depends very largely 
on good seeing conditions. 











As its letter herewith testifies, this company has found 
that WHITE ceilings and walls, working as partners 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 













with a good lighting system, give the best seeing con- 3-K Dudley St., Providence, R. I. 
ditions obtainable. 
1 
A paint of lasting whiteness is best for plant ceilings Please send us, without charge or obligation, a copy of your 





16-page illustrated booklet, entitled ‘‘Color for industry"’. 





and walls because it reflects more light than paint of 
any other color. Furthermore, it distributes light and 
brightness evenly throughout the working area. Dark STREET AND NUMBER 
shadows and glare, which result ONLY when light is 
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: “tad apg CITY... iesaieei STATE.......... 
) NOT properly distributed, are eliminated. 
: ATTENTION... sibheiaerdaiads 
| For further data on the importance of light and paint 
ne 






to plant efficiency, send for a free copy of “Color for 
Industry” TODAY. 


















BARRELED FF SUNLIGHT 


IN MAINTENANCE PAINTS FOR INDUSTRY 
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Policies to Insure Better Purchasing 


(Continued from page 13) 


instance if sheet steel is used, a 
record of price fluctuations should 
be kept. A good barometer of steel 
prices is the price of heavy melting 
steel on the various markets. 
Market should be 
watched. General level of business 
used to be determined by the 
amount of unfilled orders on the 
United States Steel Corporation. 
By indicating the importance of 
records of trends it is not sug- 
gested that speculative purchasing 
should be engaged in. Purchasing 
raw materials or supplies on fa- 
vorable markets in reasonable pro- 
duction quantities is not specula- 
tive purchasing. However, buying 


trends 


up raw materials sufficient for an 
extended period and gambling 
upon the chance that the com- 
modity will never go lower can best 
be left to a broker or concern in 
the business of dealing in the com- 
modity in question. 

Other records can also usually 
be justified for the purchasing de- 
partment. A card file of vendors 
should be kept which will show 
volumes purchased from the ven- 
dor each year, maximum capacity 
of the vendor’s plant, quality of 
merchandise furnished, depend- 
ability of shipping promises, and 
other conditions of service both 
favorable and unfavorable. 

Your own sales department can 
make valuable use of the file of 
vendors showing the annual dollars 
purchased from them, because if 
you are a substantial purchaser 
of a company, that company 
should be using your product. Fol- 
lowing reciprocity in this manner 
is not only good business but there 
should be two-way trading among 
companies. 

_ Another card record usually 
worth the cost of its upkeep is a 
file of commodities, indicating the 
vendors where each can be pur- 
chased, the total value of the 
commodity purchased each year, 
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and any other information that 
would be valuable to the new 
buyer. These cards can also record 
the price fluctuations of the com- 
modity in question. 
Catalog files are 
These files usually must be kept in 
folders because they are different 
sizes and must be filed alphabeti- 
cally according to the vendor, be- 


important. 


‘ause most catalogs cover a num- 
ber of commodities. The com- 
modity card file mentioned above 
will serve as a cross-reference to 
the catalog file arranged accord- 
ing to vendor. 

Copies of the purchase orders 
themselves should perhaps be filed 
alphabetically according to the 
vendor. However, if cross-refer- 
ences are needed, such as accord- 
ing to commodities or numerically, 
extra copies of the purchase order 
van be made and filed in these 
sequences. 

Most companies are woefully 
lacking in the establishment of 
standard specifications for the 
various they buy. 
Many commodities have standards 
established for them by the indus- 
try involved. The National Asso- 
ciation of Purchasing Agents de- 
veloped many standards. Other 
sources are the American Stand- 
ards Association, Bureau of 
Standards, American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, American 
Society of Automotive Engineers, 
Navy, Army, etc. Where a com- 
modity is used peculiar to your 
own company standard purchas- 
ing specifications should be drawn 
up including all the factors of im- 
portance in using the materials 
such as troubles in assembly and 
the like. 

When goods are purchased un- 
der specifications, an inspection 
routine should be set up for de- 
termining if the goods comply with 
the specifications upon receipt. 
When commodities are purchased 


commodities 


in appreciable quantities it migh 
pay to take samples of each lot 1 
ceived and send to a testing lab 
oratory for examination and i 
port. For example if fuel oil j 
being purchased on a B.t.u. basis. 
this should be subject to samp. 
and test. 

All other materials (where lab 
oratory tests are not indicated) 
should be inspected as soon as 1 
ceived to determine as nearly a, 
possible, from a visual examina 
tion, if the shipment is of the d 
sired quality, in an undamaged 
condition, and the proper amount 
received. Routines for receiving 
should be set up, designating what 
items are to be counted upon re 
ceipt. Many items received in bulk 
are impractical to count, althoug) 
advantage here should be taken 
of counting scales whereby a sam 
ple of the part is placed in thi 
scale pan and then the scale will 
indicate, within a high degree of 
accuracy, the count of any given 
quantity placed on the scale. 
Where counting scales are not 
available, sample lots can often be 
counted, estimating or weighing 
the balance to get a rough figui 
of the amount received. 

When shipments are received in 
a damaged condition or the prod 
uct does not come up to th 
specifications on the purchase or 
der, the shipment should be re- 
jected. A procedure for handling 
claims expeditiously should be set 
up. If the shipment is unusable 
and this can be determined at the 
time of receipt, it should not be 
accepted, although the acceptance 
of such a shipment usually does 
not prejudice the later placing of 
a claim. 

In many organizations the re- 
ceiving department is under the 
jurisdiction of the purchasing de- 
partment. This arrangement has 
various advantages to recommend 
it, but another school of thought 
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The Compact DIEBOLD One Hour Method 
il ls en mer 

DIEBOLD sets another milestone in 
achievement. This time it’s “Flo- 
film’—in production now. This 
unique microfilming process is rev- 
olutionary in its completeness— 
its simplicity — its economical effi- 
ciency. It consists of cameras for 
microphotographing records, proc- 
essors for processing the micro- 
film within one hour after expo- 
sure, right on your Own premises, 
and reading projectors. 





A million drawings or letters can 
be reduced to fit into a space no 
bigger than an ordinary four drawer 
letter file. Flofilm preserves price- 
less data in a form easily used, 
easily housed, easily protected. 





1 Hour after Exposure ! 

You check original against copy. 

Also you save time in processing. 

You protect economically, you 

modernize your record-keeping. 

As soon as you expose  : | Yes, Diebold is introducing wholly 

one roll of 35 mm Micro- - ; new conceptions of microfilming 

film on the Flofilm Cam- i with Flofilm. But, you must see 

era (above) you can start . the many new features to really 

is cheongh the Pooceesee appreciate the remarkable possi- 

gta — | bilities. Why not phone or write 

‘ for ‘“Flofilm” facts as they pertain 

You can use your 35 mm iia 5 to your record-keeping problems. 

Microfilm in the motor- ‘ee a - Our men are trained to aid you. 
ized Flofilm Reading " 


Projector... or slic it) (ily . is DIEBOLD, Incorporated 


into two rolls of 16 mm 


Microfilm. } . Deye | Canton 2, Ohio 





ghince 1859 


RECORD SYSTEMS ¢ FIRE & BURGLARY RESISTIVE SAFES & DOORS 
HOLLOW METAL DOORS * BANK VAULT EQUIPMENT ¢ MICROFILM 
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RELEASED from War Priorities 
Now IMPROVED for your use 


The New Dictaphone Model “AE” 
Electronic Dictating Machine. 


Cabinet, stand or desk models provide all of the 
exclusive operating advantages of the popular 
Dictaphone Cameo plus Electronic Recording. 
You dictate to a small, lightweight hand micro- 
Phone that acts also as a loudspeaker for “lis- 


tening back.” 


HE new Dictaphone Model “AE” 

Cameo dictating machine is com- 
pletely electronic. Developed before 
the war, Dictaphone Electronic Dicta- 
tion has been searchingly tested and 
proved by rigorous wartime use by 
Government and industry. It is now 
available without priority restrictions. 

With the “AE,” you dictate to a 
lightweight, scientifically designed 
hand microphone. Recording is so sen- 
sitive that you can speak in a low, con- 
versational voice, even when your of- 
fice is unusually noisy. Fidelity and in- 
telligibility are achieved through Dic- 
taphone Electronic amplification, and 


an adjustable volume control permits 


your secretary to regulate the playback 
for easy transcription. 

Dictaphone Electronic Dictation will 
double your ability to get things done. 
A Dictaphone representative will gladly 
demonstrate the new electronic equip- 
ment. Consult your local phone book, 
or write for free descriptive literature. 

Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. In 
Canada: Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd., 
86 Richmond Street, W., Toronto 2, Ont. 


DICTAPHONE 


ELtianie A oiilillin 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Cor- 
poration, makers of Acoustic and Electronic dictating machines and other 
sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 





insists that all inspection should 
be a separate function. 
As an ordinary rule nothing 


| should be purchased unless a quo 


tation has first been secured. Some 
companies have the policy of re 
quiring quotations from three dif- 
ferent vendors before making « 
purchase. Complete specifications 
should be available for each com 
modity because competitive quo 
tations on different things are of 
no value. 

For this purpose forms request 
ing a quotation should be avail 
able. These forms should contai: 
the same conditions that appea: 
on the purchase order form ani 
should be introduced by some suc} 
statement as: “Except as state: 
otherwise in your quotation, you 
offer will be considered to be sub 
ject to the following conditions.” 

Terms and conditions unde: 
which purchase orders are placed 
have been complicated greatly by 
the many requirements of the gov 
ernment during the recent world 
war. However, some provisions for 
the protection of the buyer need 
to be made. These should not kx 
unreasonable in any way 
should be such that the purchaser 
himself would accept. 

Personnel in the purchasing de 
partment should specialize on com- 
modities. That is, when the busi- 
ness grows to a point where the 
buying can no longer be handled 
by one man, the work should bi 
divided between the two buyers 
according to commodities. Each 
buyer should be given a group of 
products to handle completely. In 
this way each man can become a 
specialist on his particular prod- 
ucts, and considerable efficiency is 


and 


enjoyed. 

It is well to determine befor 
the order is written up just wher 
the item is to be delivered in th 
plant upon its receipt so this in- 
formation can be placed on th 
purchase order. It is just as easy 
to determine before placing th: 


| order, and if the item is to go in 


stock, the bin location should b 
shown. In this way the receiving 
clerk or material handling depart 
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The Two Lasser Tax Books 
1946 EDITIONS 


HESE two books enjoy nation-wide acceptance—not 

only by laymen, but by corporate officers and highly 
skilied tax men alike. Both belong at your side, for a 
concise, straightforward, highly authoritative statement 
of the law, regulations and decisions. 

Most important, these books have become the prac- 
titioner’s guide to tax men’s thinking, their controver- 
sies, their problems, and their questions about Bureau 


practices and rulings. 


YOUR CORPORATION TAX is universally recog- 
nized as the experienced technician’s standard directive. 
But, as is true of YOUR INCOME TAX, it is written 
in untechnical language; anu it is arranged to answer, 


How These Two Books Save You 
Time, Trouble and Taxes 


YOUR INCOME TAX 


Brought completely up to date 
by incorporating the 2,000 


changes in rulings, decisions, 
interpretations of the year. In 
addition, there are several new 
features. Most important of 
these are: 

3,000 Approved Ideas to Reduce 
Your Taxes—a compilation, pre- 
pared by Mr. 
skilled tax 
methods which experienced tax 
counsel use to get the greatest 
Indexed 
to show steps for tax minimiza- 


Lasser and his 


associates, of the 


benefits from the law. 


tion in the following: 
If income is from. services, 
dividends, interest 

When you buy any kind of 
property 

When you sell property 

When you deal with securities 

Deductions 
medical 
ete. 


such as interest, 
payments, alimony, 


Business income 

Business expenses of all types 

Actual 
turn 


preparing of tax re- 


War and Postwar Rulings—a 
check list form, of 
savings you can get in such 


digest, in 


matters as: 
Settling war contracts 
Reconverting with 
benefit to yourself 
Which wartime control penal- 
ties (OPA, SSU, NLRB, 
ete.) you can deduct 


greatest 


How to take war losses, ob- 
solescence, abandonment, 
loss of useful value, ete. 
Other Helpful Aids 

mon errors made in 


€.g., com- 
preparing 
tax returns and how to avoid 
them; rules for ex-servicemen, 
with check list. Various types of 
fraud used to avoid taxes, and 
how they are detected by the 
government. 
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YOUR CORPORATION TAX 


Completely rewritten and _ re- 
vised by Mr. Lasser and his as- 
Now 


arate parts: 


sociates. contains 4 sep- 


1. A clear, concise, easily un- 
derstood statement of the law, 


regulations and Treasury posi- 
tion as expressed in rulings o1 


bulletins. 


2. Analysis of the many rel- 
evant Court 
ing the last 
the facts, the Court's decision, 


and its significance in your tax 


cases decided dur- 


year, to bring you 


planning and preparation, and 


your filing of refund claims. 

3. In each 
find hundreds of “POINTERS” 
= to cuide you in 


returns and filing refund claims. 


section, you will 
preparing 
Includes points of conflict be- 
tween tax students and the rul- 
ings and regulations of the 
Bureau. Highly important in or- 
der to protect yourself during 
the period needed for settlement 
of these disputes. 


4. You will also find hundreds 
of “WARNINGS” § throuch- 
out the book 
mize your taxes in the everyday 
conduct of affairs. 
Check this list and index before 
taking any step out of the or- 


guides to mini- 


business 


dinary business routine. 


ALSO many other helpful aids 

e.g., check list to aid you be- 
fore you take any step in re- 
organizing recapitalizing, di- 
viding, issuing stock, etc. Check 
list to show you effect on your 
such 


tax position of steps as 


paying dividends, buying an- 


other business, buying part of 


assets of another business, etc. 


quickly and clearly, any questions for novices. Much of 
this book contains special aids for those beginning to 
study corporation taxes. 

Maybe you'd better buy the 
Your clients have copies. Some 6,000,000 copies have 
been bought by them. It might be wise for you to find 
out where the client got his information when he be- 


books in self-defense. 


gins to question your treatment of his affairs. Thou- 
sands of taxpayers write us about the enormous aid 
they get annually on all of their problems. Both these 
books have been completely revised to give you an even 


greater amount of new help and authoritative advice. 


set 2 
+ ee 
wee 
te 
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J. K. LASSER, C.P.A., 


the author of “YOUR INCOME TAX” 
CORPORATION TAX,” is a partne r 
of New York P 
time to an active te practice. He is Chairman of t 
Institute on Federal Taxation of w York Univer- 
sity, a member of t Federal Tax Committee of the 
American isti e of Accountants, New 

ciety of C.P.A.’s, } ! ‘ t of C.P.A.’s 
and has been commentat tay f var 


Lasser devotes 


accountants. M 


radio 


net we s. 











SEND NO MONE 


these books will 


The publishers are 
trouble and money, that th offer th 

tee: When you 

do not agree that they w rely i eturn them 

any time up to March 20, 194¢ t coupon 

and save stage and 

AND SCHUSTER, Put 

r N.Y.C. 2 


(unless you prefer to remit now 
ment C.O.D. charges SIMON 
Tax Dept. AB-11 0 Sixth Ave., Rockef Cente! 


SS 
Rockefeller Center, N.Y¥.C. 20 


| ae FREE 
ee ee aoe SUPPLE- 
rect amount for py ordered, plu MENTARY 
posta ifo REPORTS 





SIMON & SCHUSTER, Publishers 
Tax Dept. AB-11, 1230 Sixth Avenue 


mation . 
may urn it you will refund " To keep yo 


money in full to date 


copies 
each. 
copies “Your Corp 


$2.00 each. 


Name 
(PLEASE PRIN 
iddress 
Zone No 

City (if any State 
SAVE POSTAGE AND C.0.D. CHARGES f you will enclose 
payment with this coupon for book or b 

will prepay all postage and handling charges. Same re n-for- 
refund privilege applies. Note: If resident of N. Y. City, add 
1 per cent Sales Tax. 











OOKS you order we 





---OF OPERATING 
RECORDS WITH 


POSTINDEX Visible FALES 


Executives in all lines of industry rely on Postindex Visible Files to give them 
the positive control of operating records so necessary in modern business. 
Postindex records supply instantly the information required to make import- 
ant decisions. 


For Postindex Visible Files consolidate on one 4-page form facts usually kept 
in several ordinary files. They give the complete story at the flip of a finger. 
Every index is always visible and all four sides of the record are- equally 
accessible for reference or posting. 


Postindex records simplify and speed vp the operation of Sales, Production, 
Purchasing, Personnel, Payroll, Merchandise Control and many other depart- 
ments of business. A library of more than 20,000 Postindex forms is maintained 
from which you can select the forms best suited to your business. If you need 
special forms to meet an unusual condition in your business, Postindex engi- 
neers will design them to exactly fit your requirements. 


NEW BOOKLETS are available on Postindex Sales 
Records, Personnel Records, Production Control 
Records and Purchase Control Records. They 
illustrate and describe in detail specific Postindex 
forms in use by leading companies. Any of these 
booklets will be sent on request. Write for the one 
which interests you. Address Postindex Company, 
Department B, Jamestown, N. Y. 


POSTINDEX VISIBLE 


Manufactured by POSTINDEX COMPANY 
Division of ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO., JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 





ment knows just where to put it 
and whom to notify when the 
shipment arrives. 

After the order is actually 
placed, it needs to be followed wy). 
Orders issued today should |x 
placed in a folder of a tickler file 
for 10 days hence. Each morning 
that particular day’s folder is 
brought to the follow-up clerk’*s 
desk who checks to see if shipping 
promises have been received. For 
those orders which have not bec) 
acknowledged and a_ shipping 
promise specified, a postcard fo| 
low-up should be sent out asking 
when the order will be shipped. 

Many companies do not pay 
much attention to the traffic pro} 
lem in connection with purchases. 
Even companies that operate a 
traffic department send out pu 
chase orders marked “Ship best 
way.” Complete shipping direc- 
tions should be specified and ad- 
vantage taken of the many possi- 
bilities of intelligent traffic direc- 
tion such as carloading and for- 
warding companies and combining 
shipments into pool cars, if neces- 
sary, with neighboring companies. 

Where the vendor prepays the 
freight and charges it on the in- 
voice, it is only reasonable to re- 
quire the vendor to attach a copy 
of the freight bill so it can be 
audited and claims placed for any 
overcharges. 

The purchasing department 
should realize that it costs con- 
siderable money to place a pur- 
chase order and keep track of it. 
Consequently economy should be 
exercised in issuing orders. 

It might be well to investigate 
the cost of placing purchasing or- 
ders. To do this it is necessary to 
determine such statistics as the 
number of purchase orders issued 
per month, the value per order, the 
number of open purchase orders at 
any one time, and the cost of oper- 
ating the purchasing department. 

If the number of purchase or- 
ders issued can be cut down and 
the value per. order increased, 
there will be considerable saving 
in operating the department. One 
method of doing this would be to 


’ 
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schedule the purchase of certain 
commodities or to certain vendors 
on particular days. That is, the 
requirements within a class can be 
held until Monday of each week 
(another class on Tuesday, etc.) 
and one order placed for the en- 
tire quantity at the same time. 
This has another advantage; ac- 
cumulation into larger quantities 
for some commodities enables pur- 
chase at a lower price per unit. 

It is not the function of the pur- 
chasing department to determine 
when or how much of an item to 
buy. This is the responsibility of 
the inventory control department 
or the department using the sup- 
plies, which must place requisitions 
on the purchasing department for 
the items needed. Ordering quan- 
tities should be specified on each 
inventory. control card after a 
careful analysis of the price dif- 
ferentials, economical manufactur- 
ing quantities, etc. 

One possibility overlooked by 
many companies is the coordina- 
tion of purchasing between various 
plants of the same company. Even 
when each plant makes entirely 
different products or models the 
purchasing departments should 
not operate entirely independent 
of each other, for there is still 
considerable opportunity for pur- 
chase coordination. 

The parts, raw materials and 
supplies purchased at each plant 
should be analyzed to find the items 
that are bought alike for more 
than one plant. When these items 
are found, they should be further 
analyzed to determine if there is 
any price advantage by purchas- 
ing in larger quantities. With 
many items the price decreases in 
steps for various quantities. Often 
the requirements of both plants 
would enable purchase of steel 
from the mill, whereas individual 
and independent purchases would 
require obtaining from a ware- 
house. Or it might mean the dif- 
ference between carload or less 
than carload, or a standard pack- 
age as against a broken package. 
Even with subcontracted items 
often a single setup can be util- 
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® ...which, in one word less than 


ten, tells of the main functions of a Postage Meter... 
but omits mention of the convenience of always 
having any value of postage for any kind of mail, 
the protection of postage in the meter, the ease and 
speed of mailing by this modern method, the faster 
dispatch of Metered Mail... Pitney-Bowes is now 
making postage meters again. Ask our nearest office 
for details, or write for an illustrated booklet... 


pitNEY-Bowes Postage Meter 


PitnEy-Bowes, INc., 2191 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of Metered Mail, largest makers of postage meters 
Offices in principal cities. In Canada: Canadian Postage Meters, Lid. 
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DO YOU HIRE WITH FULL KNOWLEDGE? 


WHAT WAS 
HE REALLY DOING IN THE 30's 2 


Every salesman sells himself well in his application and in inter- 
views. But what has he actually done for, or to, his previous em- 
ployers? They may have written kind letters for him... but would 
they rehire him? Your business reputation will be in the hands of 
the men that you hire. 

You can get knowledge back for at least a quarter of the man’s 
life, through Retail Credit Company Special Salesman Selection 
Reports at $12.50 per individual anywhere in the United States and 
Canada. Investigators, wherever he has lived or worked, will per- 
sonally interview those who know the man best, get the truth about 
him, and report these facts—good or bad. Then you will know. 

For 46 years, Retail Credit Company has specialized in obtaining 
facts about individuals. Current information is obtained anywhere 
through investigators in all trading centers. Services range from 
character reports for salaried personnel to special investigations on 
salesmen and other key people. 


Retail Credit Company Branch. Offices in 101 cities 
make the service readily accessible. Phone locally, or 
write the Home Office in Atlanta, Georgia. 


Send for this booklet 
{RQ 


SA 3 
FOUNDED 5 Seavict2| 1899 


\ 


NOR?’ 


RETAIL CREDIT COMPANY 


AN INTERNATIONAL REPORTING AGENCY 
+t 


ized for what would otherwise hi 
two separate orders. 

Where such items are found. 
they should be designated as co 
ordinated items, and the purchas: 
of the item (except for emergency 
lots) should be placed entirely in 
the hands of the purchasing de 
partment at the plant where thi 
greatest quantity of the particu 
lar item is used. The other plants 
should then place requirements. 
these requisitions being accumu 
lated and orders placed including 
the quantities needed by the pur 
chasing plant. 

Many of the large chain stores 
have built up big businesses by this 
one method alone—the economy 
of purchasing in large quantities 
for delivery to many stores. A 
progressive manufacturer with 
more than one plant cannot over- 
look this chance for economy. 

Most companies do not work as 
close with their vendors as they 
should. For example one of the 
large manufacturing companies 
advises its suppliers what it thinks 
its requirements will be for the 
coming year, thus enabling the 
vendor to put in stocks of the 
items needed. 

It is one of the functions of the 
purchasing department to approve 
invoices for payment, checking the 
invoices against the purchase or- 
der for quantity, price, etc. Some 
protective system should be set up 
to prevent paying the same in- 
voice twice. To accomplish this, 
other copies of the invoice should 
be stamped “Duplicate” in larg: 
letters and the original invoice 
should be given a payment number 
and registered. The checking in- 
formation for approval of receipt. 
quantity, price, ete., should be 
maintained on the original only to 
prevent duplicate payment. 

If it is desired to maintain a 
budget of working capital re- 
quired, it will be necessary to keep 
a record of contract commitments, 
charging this account as soon as 
the purchase order is placed. Thus 
the “contract commitment” ac- 
count is 60 to 120 days in advance 
of accounts payable. 
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How to Set Up a 
Personnel Budget 


Continued from page 11) 


immediately impressive to manage- 
ment. The full value is realized in 
the continuing administration of 
the budgets. 

Once the personnel budget is 
installed, the personnel required 
for administration is negligible 
compared to continuing cost re- 
ductions. In the shipyard used as 
an illustration, one full-time ad- 
ministrator and a half-time sten- 
ographer were necessary. A cost 
reduction in yearly payroll of 
600,000 was accomplished. 

Administration is simple: A file 
is set up for each department, 
showing the operations, the per- 
sonnel budget and the names of 
incumbent employees. Each requi- 
sition for a new employee is 
checked against the file. Unless 
there is a vacancy (terminations 
and transfers are posted), the 
requisition is returned and_ the 
department head must show the 
need for a new position. 

This is a considerably more 
difficult task than filling out a 
requisition. Requisitions for addi- 
tional personnel usually decrease 
80 to 90 per cent. Also, each time 
a termination or transfer is made, 
the necessity for the now vacant 
job is re-examined. In a large per- 
centage of cases the department 
head, with proper encouragement, 
can combine and eliminate opera- 
tions and get along without filling 
the position. 

As an example, a department 
head complained bitterly that the 
personnel department had _ not 
filled a requisition for a_ typist 
turned in three weeks before. It 
was pointed out that if he could 
get along for three weeks without 
another girl, he might do so in- 
definitely. An examination showed 
that the other girls in the depart- 
ment had divided up the work in 
such a way they were handling all 
of it very nicely. The department 
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“Custiumers,,, 
He tan many! 
Wha buy what, 


Many CHINESE still depend on the ancient abacus to keep books. 
Many Americans still rely on slow accounting machines and methods. 


Both need more efficient equipment and accounting methods to handle 
economically the huge bookkeeping volumie required for post-war sales. 


Your customer-records, such as accounts receivable, can be created in 
accurate, economical volume by the electric speed and automatic action 
of the Remington Rand Model 285 accounting machine. 


Model 285 is the ONLY completely electrified accounting 
machine that computes and prints balances automatically! 
It is so genuinely automatic that the operator has only to 
insert forms and record information ... the machine does 
everything else automatically! 


This electric speed and mechanically-proven accuracy give you real volume 
production. You benefit from up-to-the-minute billing, lower costs, and 
control figures that tell current facts. 


Manufacturers, retail stores, 
banks, and merchants every- 
where report that Model 285 
stops errors, saves time, and 
cuts their costs. 


Let it cut your costs! 


Your nearest Remington 
Rand office will send you, 
without obligation, a book- 
keeping specialist to afd you. 


Phone for him now, or 
write us. 


Remington Rand 


New York 10, N. Y. 





1 tinish an 
hour sooner with 


MARCHANT! 


Py ‘ P 4 * 
we ae © ee 


MARC Hany 


“Manrcuant's easy operation and 
high speed mean even more to me 
than to the boss. I rarely have a 
last-minute pile up of work. My 
trusty Marchant takes me through 
the day with time to spare...with- 
out fatigue or nerve strain.” 


“We study and compare every 
calculator — feature by fea- 
ture, advantage by advan- 
tage. Our latest review 
proves that Marchant 
is once again the 
leader — years ahead 
in Multiplication, 
Division, Addition 
and Subtraction.” 


Now Available 
Without Priority 





‘Marchant Calculating Machine Company 
Home Office: Oakland 8, California, U.S. A. 


"SALES AGENCIES “AND MANUFACTURER'S 
SERVICE STATIONS GIVE SERVICE EVERY WHERE 
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head then canceled his requisition. 

The manager of a smaller con- 
cern who is reading this is prob- 
ably now ready to lay down the 
magazine and say, “This sounds 
all right for large operations but 
it won’t work for my company.” 

I would like to ask him to make 
a simple calculation, and cite an 
example which may affect his 
opinion: If 5 unnecessary em- 
ployces are eliminated from a com- 
pany employing 100 (and there 
are few companies this size which 
couldn’t make such an elimina- 
tion), the net payroll saving per 
year will probably run _ between 
$10,000 and $15,000. 

The example deals with a sur- 
vey recently made in a wholesale 
hardware supply company em- 
ploying a total of 60 people. Using 
an almost identical technique to 
that used in the shipyard, 12 un- 
necessary jobs were eliminated, 
with a net annual reduction in la- 
bor costs of $26,230. 

There will be a tendency for the 


managements of many companies 
to agree that some form of per 
sonnel budgeting is highly desir 
able, but to postpone any imme 
diate action because of rapidly 
changing postwar conditions. This 
policy is most unwise. The ideal 
time to establish personnel bud 
gets is in a period of transition 
before an organization is loaded 
with unnecessary personnel. 

A few companies prior to the 
end of the war took steps to 
streamline their operations and re 
duce their postwar labor costs. In 
some instances, detailed personne! 
budgets and methods were set up 
for the entirely new products 
These companies now find them 
selves in a highly advantageous 
position and will continue in this 
position as long as they are abl 
to hold labor costs below the levels 
of their competitors. 

The postwar period will be a 
highly competitive one. Low cost 
operation is vital to continued suc 
cessful competitive operation. 





New System Saves $60,000 a Year 


(Continued from page 15) 


Records included the loading pass 
and the complicated three copy 
manifest form. 

A study showed passenger’s 
name, date, routing, weight of 
passengers and of baggage, were 
repeatedly copied. This repeated 
writing not only required consider- 
able time but also multiplied the 
possibility of error. A very exten- 
sive daily ticket agent’s sales re- 
port to the general office required 
hours of the ticket selling person- 
nel’s time. 

The new streamlined ticket pro- 
vides, through the original entries, 
the source information necessary 
to expedite the handling of passen- 
gers. It is saving time where it is 
most needed—at flight departure 
time. One entry of basic informa- 
tion provides the greater part of 
the records necessary to handle 


the passenger throughout his trip. 
PCA has estimated that the 
simple ticket and autographic 
register system will save mor 
than $5,000 a month ($60,000 
annually) in ticketing operation 
costs. Considering all the opera 
tions simplified, it is not hard to 
justify this expectation, accord 
ing to Paul Freed, supervisor of 
PCA ticket counter procedures. 
The efficiency of all persons em- 
ployed in actual ticketing is in- 
creased by at least 30 per cent, 
which will permit PCA to handle a 
considerable increase in future 
ticket sales with present person- 
nel. In some instances such persons 
as district or city traffic managers 
and traffic representatives are now 
freed from the necessity of spend- 
ing time on ticket sales at peak 
periods. In four stations of PCA, 
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equipped with counter control sys- 
tems, a staff of from 11 to 18 per- 
sons in each had been handling the 
ticketing and manifesting of pas- 
sengers. Four or five persons on 
each staff applied their full time 
to manifesting. Elimination of 
s-parate manifesting cuts the work 
of such control clerks about half. 

Abolishment of 78 ticket forms 

eviously used means a number 

savings in general office expense : 

About one third of the time of a 
siockroom man was taken up in 
yiaintaining stocks and distribut- 
ing the various tickets. 

Two clerks spent full time on 
ticket inventory. This extensive 
account of all the tickets dis- 
tributed to selling points, and the 
posting of tickets sold, from the 
daily ticket agent’s reports, were 
eliminated. 

Approximately 80 per cent of 
the time of traveling auditors was 
spent in checking the inventory of 
former tickets and the actual sup- 
ply on hand at various points. 

The time of clerks spent check- 
ing the auditor’s coupons with the 
daily ticket agent’s report is saved. 
In the new ticket register pro- 
cedure, locked-in audit copies of 
the ticket in continvous strip are 
transmitted with a brief recap to 
the general office. 

Transmitting a copy of the 
original ticket sale to the airlines 
clearing house is a factor in sim- 
plifying the preparation of reports 
for the clearing house. 

The continuous strip auditor’s 
copy, now sent to the revenue de- 
partment as the daily ticket re- 
port, results in a saving of 8 hours 
a day in the major stations. 

Not the least important economy 
is the fact stocks of only one five- 
part form need to be maintained. 
It contains two flight coupons. A 
complete analysis of ticket sales 
disclosed that more than 90 per 
cent of all sales called for two 
coupons or less. In the remainder 
of sales requiring three or four 
fight coupons, two sets of the 
ticket can readily be made, since 
the design provides for the sale of 
tickets in conjunction. This will 
prove a distinct savings. 
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"The Sales Department ts 


having 


In many an office during the war, 
the Sales Department became a 
drafting room or served some other 
emergency purpose. Now, with re- 
conversion in the air, salesmen are 
beginning to think they have a 
future. So, many an office manager 
is now wrestling with problems of 
restoring pre-war order. If you're 
in that boat, signal the pilot known as 


ART METAL’S 
“MR. EXPEDITER, O.D.” 


He’s your boy, this “Doctor of 
Offices’’, for he has up his sleeve the 
answer to many problems like yours. 
He helped untangle overcrowded 


its face lifted” 


offices in wartime, and he'll help you 
sail smoothly through reconversion, 


Send for him, His services are free. 
He'll have good suggestions, even 
though he may not yet have all the 
equipment you'll need. Ask him, too, 
for his practical book, ‘Office Plan- 
ning”. Simply call your local Art 
Metal branch, or write Art Metal 
Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
If your Personnel Manager would 
like a copy of our new book on per- 
sonnel records or your Sales Manager 
a copy of “Command Post for Sales 


Managers”’, simply write us. 


Makers of 


ART METAL STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


POSTINDEX VISIBLE RECORDS 


*WABASH FILING SUPPLIES 


#a subsidiary company 


CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 


BALTIMORE 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


es, 


HARTFORD 
LOS ANGELES 
NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
WASHINGTON 


Art Metal 





Wabash | 


wanase sapiens 


Bj 
Me supp se 


Jamestown, New York 
U.S.A. 
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What makes a 
Suggestion System 


] 


—_—_ 


Getting money-saving ideas from 
employees day afler day and year 
afler year is the test of a sugges- 
tion system. Because its expert 
planning sustains a steady flow of 
ideas, the Morton Suggestion 
System meets that test. 

Viorton service provides a “‘fol- 
low through” program covering 
every phase of suggestion system 
operation. After 17 years in the 
idea business, Morton knows how 
to keep those money-making ideas 
coming. Proof is in the thousands 
of dollars the Morton method has 
saved in all types of business. 

Although the Morton Sugges- 
tion System gives you the benefit 
of years of professional experience 

—experience you can’t duplicate 

-it actually costs less than many 
home-made plans. 

Write for facts about this im- 
portant business tool. 
Please tell us how many 
people you employ. 


MORTON 


MANUFACTURING CO. 





meets 


Department I 





343 N. Leamington Ave., Chicago 44, Illinois 
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Control Plan Ends Assembly Delays 


(Continued from page 17) 


in the early days, a wide variety 
of bodies was produced and stored. 
The particular variety of body 
required for each chassis was 
picked out of the group and taken 
to the assembly line when needed. 
This entailed an excessive inven- 
tory of finished bodies. 

The body shop in time became a 
veritable storehouse, so crowded 
there was little room to work. The 
particular body required at any 
given time was very likely to be 
“buried” somewhere about the 
middle of the line and had to be 
switched out. This often necessi- 
tated handling many other bodies 
to get the one required, and han- 
dling finished bodies makes a lot of 
extra work for the repair and 
touch-up departments. 

Scheduling was done chiefly by 
means of telephone and “a, v. 0.” 
orders. Misunderstandings and 
confusion were quite as common as 
one might expect. 

Then an effort was made to 
build the bodies on schedule to 
meet the chassis on which they 
were to be mounted. A “line-up” 
was prepared by the vehicle dis- 
department, 


patch (scheduling) 


specifying the order in- which 
chassis and bodies should be built. 
Then the foreman, when ready to 
run his assemblies, would write 
a. v. o.’s and send them around to 
the many departments concerned, 
via messengers on bicycles. 

That was correct in theory, 
but in actual practice, it didn’t al- 
ways work out right. The paint 
job on a given body might be bad. 
A body might be damaged in 
some way and have to be sent to 
the repair department. Any one of 
many other circumstances might 
disrupt the sequence of assembliés 
as listed on the line-up sheet. So 
the order in which jobs should be 
assembled was not always the or- 
der in which the assemblies came 
through, and considerable confu- 


sion was the result. 


As production increased and 
the list of variables continued | 
grow, it became necessary to build 
a bigger and better body shop. A 
the same time, the management 
termined to install a control sy: 
tem which would climinate all th 
difficulties mentioned above ani 
which would, at the same tink 
enable customers to receive ev: 
better service. After considerin 
available systems of this kind, the 
chose Teletype. This installatio; 
has been in use ever since. 

In addition to the two transmit 
ting Teletypewriters which ar 
housed in a “broadcasting station” 
situated in the body shop, this in 
stallation includes nine receiving 
stations, each in a separate de 
partment where most needed. Thes: 
stations are in the framing, radia 
tor, motor, axle, wheel and _ tire. 
small parts enamel, and materia 
control departments, the gas tan! 
division, and body upfit storage 

Sales now are estimated well in 


advance and an authorization to 


purchase material for that many 
trucks is issued by top manag 
ment. Production material contro! 
determines the material require 
ments and places requisitions on 
purchasing. The purchasing cd 
partment then buys the necessary) 
parts and materials and the pro 
duction control department es 
tablishes and issues production 
building and material contro! 
schedules. The trucks are not 
built, though, until they actually 
have been sold. Then they are buil! 
to order. 

As sales orders are received 
from the field, they are forwarded 
to the engineering specifications 
department. Shop sales orders on 
which all special engineering spec! 
fications are listed are prepared. 
duplicated and distributed to al! 
departments concerned. Each 01 
der is assigned a serial numb« 
which is made up of the year, type. 
model and wheel base of the truc! 
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to be built. This serial number is 
entered in a chassis ledger and a 
sales order record. 

From specifications listed on the 
shop order, the vehicle dispatch 
department prepares two shop 
travelers. One is for the chassis 
department to which is attached 
seven copies of the sales order. 
The other is for the body depart- 
ment to which is attached one copy 
of the sales order. 

These sales orders are attached 
‘o the travelers to save time in 
ranscribing the specifications on 
he shop travelers. The body trav- 
ler is delivered to the body de- 
vartment where it is placed in the 
ody schedule on the following day. 
The chassis traveler is delivered to 
he chassis department where six 
‘opies of the sales order are re- 
noved and delivered to the sub- 
issembly departments. 

Work is not started in the sub- 
issembly departments until the cab 
veaches the broadcasting station 
and is Teletyped to the nine receiv- 
ing stations. This Teletype mes- 
sage indicates the rotation in which 
the vehicle is to be built on the 
chassis assembly line. Each depart- 
ment foreman lines up his sub- 
assembly in this rotation so it will 
meet the chassis at the proper 
station on the assembly line. The 
chassis traveler is placed in a metal 
holder which is attached to the 
vehicle. A metal container is used 
hecause other types have been 
found to be unsatisfactory. 

A line-up sheet is still made out 
by the vehicle dispatch depart- 
ment to indicate the 
which the trucks should be built. 
On this sheet, which is letter size, 
are listed: Sheet number, assembly 
line number, date, line-up numbers 
in sequence. Opposite each line-up 


order in 


number are: Chassis type, chassis 
number, sales order number, des- 
tination, cab or cowl model number 
and color, body model, axle ratio, 
date shipped, and remarks. The 
sheet number, line number and date 
ire also typed at the bottom of 
the page for convenience when re- 
ferring to the sheet. 

As stated before, this is the or- 
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THE Postwar “future 
OF THE APPLIANCE INDUSTRY 


.... told factually, authorita- 










tively in the new 412-page 
book GREAT DAY COMING! 
by a recognized leader in the 
home appliance field . . . 


GEORGE F. TAUBENECK 


. editor of AIR CONDI- 
TIONING & REFRIGERATION 
NEWS for the past 14 years. 
A keen student of business 
and its trends, his opinions 
-expressed before industry 
meetings and in his ACRN 
editorials—are accepted as 
authoritative. He writes in- 
terestingly, with an ease 


and charm few can match. 


—_ Refrigeration, air conditioning and 


home appliances are among the most important of the consumers durable 
goods that will lead the nation to rapid economic recovery after Victory. 


GREAT DAY COMING! is devoted to a thorough appraisal of this important 
segment of the consumers durable goods field, with special emphasis 
being placed on the distribution side of the picture. Postwar problems 
in production, marketing, the shifting distribution pattern, selling and 
service —the unprecedented sales possibilities awaiting distributors and 
dealers—and timely and thorough studies of the coming markets for home 
freezers, television, locker storage plants, automatic laundries and other 
aids to better living. The author knows the answers, and has the ability 
to write what he knows convincingly, accurately and interestingly. 


IN short, GREAT DAY COMING! tells you what's ahead in the appli- 
ance field. You will find it worth many times its moderate cost in pro- 
viding valuable, factual information you can use in your business or 
on your accounts. 


while limited edition 
lasts (postpaid) 


Mail us your 
check today for 


$3 








ore 
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et the help of this 
new business aid 
Photocopying! 


New, handy unit 
copies anything 
—Saves time, 
money, labor! 















Also continuous 


cabinet models for 
prints of any length up to 42” wide 





Copies upte 
18 x 22" 





With APECO PHOTOEXACT, 
quickly make copies of LETTERS, 
VALUABLE PAPERS, BLUE 
PRINTS, FINANCIAL DATA, PIC- 
TURES, CHARTS, CLIPPINGS, 
CONTRACTS—over 100 others 


Now, with this handy unit in your 
office or plant, you can have 
plenty of copies of anything, 
whether written, typed, printed, 
drawn, or photographed—even if 
on bothsides... permanent, error- 
proof photocopies—at amazingly 
low cost! APECO makes them at 
l-a-minute speed—expedites 
work. No darkroom or technical 
knowledge needed—even a boy or 
girl can easily operate APECO. 





... Send for your 
free copy of this 


informative book 
Tells how APECO : 
Photocopying can serve you 
See how you can save time, money, labor, 
and assure accuracy with this most modern 
method of copying. APECO'S 20-page, fully 
illustrated book gives you the story of Photo- 
copying—shows graphically the “‘what” and 
“how” of this amazingly simple procedure. 
Yours without obligation. Write, today: 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. D116 
Chicago 14, Ill. 
Representatives in principal cities and Canada 











PHOTOEXACT 


Copiea tL, Ing thing Va 


AMERICA’S MOST WIDELY USED 
PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT 





der in which the trucks should be 
built—it is not necessarily the or- 
der in which they will be built. 
Too many things can happen to 
disrupt this preliminary schedule. 

To make sure the right body will 
be ready to meet the right chassis 
at the right time, bodies are built 
and wired complete before work 
begins on the chassis. This neces- 
sitates carrying a “float” of about 
150 finished bodies when all 3 final 
assembly lines are operating 8 
hours a day. That is only a few 
hours’ supply and it does eliminate 
the confusion and trouble formerly 
occasioned by body troubles. 

The line-up sheet is based on a 
3-day 
whatever rate of production the 
plant may be maintaining at the 
time. This line-up sheet goes to all 


production schedule at 


departments concerned and a copy 
of it also goes to the Teletype 
broadcasting station, but it is not 
broadcast as such. 

Instead, as finished bodies come 
through, a body checker lists them 
and turns this list over to the 
Teletype operator. These bodies 
are completed and ready to be 
mounted on their chassis. This is 
the order in which they will be de- 
livered to the final assembly lines. 
The Teletype operator then types 
a “track sheet.” After typing the 
assembly line number, date, time, 
and number of jobs on this track 
sheet, she lists a rotation number 
(the 1, 2, 3 order in which bodies 
are ready to be delivered to the 
line), line-up number, model num- 
ber, chassis number, sales order 
number, axle ratio, type of cab, 
and color of paint which is in- 
dicated by a number. All this in- 
formation is, of course, repro- 
duced automatically and simul- 
taneously by each of the nine re- 
ceiving Teletypewriters, in as 
many different departments. 

This is the order in which the 
jobs actually are coming through. 
Each department immediately sets 
to work to process or assemble the 
parts for which it is responsible. 
If a major part such as a motor 
becomes damaged while in process 
so it cannot meet the line on 





schedule, the foreman of the cd 
partment promptly notifies t}) 
broadcasting station. The opera 
tor puts a “cancel” on the Tel, 
type tape, giving the same info 
mation as above. 

If the foreman knows how sox 
he will have a replacement read 
he includes that in his notice 
the broadcasting station. In th), 
case the operator indicates on t 
tape, with the cancellation, that 
will be cut in behind a certain 1 
tation number. If the forem: 
does not know, she merely indicat: . 
that other departments will 
notified by Teletype when the 1 
placement is to be cut in. 

The body traveler mention 
previously is perforated. When 
cab is completed, the perforate:! 
coupon is sent to the vehicle dis 
patch department where a recor! 
of the job is entered in a bod: 
record book and the coupon is dis 
‘-arded. The stub is taped on tli 
side of the cab and remains on 
or is discarded after the body is 
assembled to the chassis. 

The chassis traveler is also pe: 
forated and consists of six cou 
pons and stub. Two of the coupons 
are not used for commercial pro 
duction. The other four coupons 
are torn off, beginning at the bot 
tom, and sent to the vehicle dis 
patch office to keep it apprised o! 
progress of the assembly and its 
final disposition. When the bod) 
has been mounted on the chassis, 
the foreman tears off the bod) 
mount coupon and sends it in. Th: 
information on it is posted in thy 
sales order record and in thi 
chassis ledger. The warehous 
coupon is sent in when the job is 
completed and sent to the war 
house. It is similarly recorded. 

Finally, the traffic departmen 
furnishes the vehicle dispatch d 
partment a daily report of ship 
ments. The date each truck 1s 
shipped is posted in the final co! 
umn of the chassis ledger. 

The chief purpose of maintai 
ing the sales order record is to |» 
in position to answer inquirics 
from the sales department co: 


cerning the progress of orders. 
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Offices Built for 
Management 


Continued from page 20) 


packing center, the second World’s 
Fair, streamlined trains, and 
World War II. 

Entrances are made from this 
hall to the private offices of O. 
Lawrenz, president; to a board 
room; to the private offices of 
Melvin Lawrenz, 
ind Wesley Lawrenz, 
und treasurer; and to a 


vice president, 
secretary 
conference 
or directors’ room. The three of- 
tices and the conference room are 
connected. 

All these offices and the direc- 
tors’ room have walnut veneered 
paneled walls, with year-round air 
conditioning (Carrier) which pro- 
vides washed warm air in winter, 
washed cooled air in summer. Re- 
cessed cove lighting with Zeon 
tubes, wholly concealed, are a fea- 
ture of all the offices. There are ve- 
netian blinds, heavy carpets, brown 
and green upholstered chairs and 
davenports, built-in bookshelves, 
framed oil paintings, a large fire- 
place in O. Lawrenz’s office. An 
intercommunicating system which 
provides connections with all 
executives and many factory sta- 
tions is also part of the equipment. 

Downstairs, just beyond the re- 
ception room, the private office of 
L. Zeephat, assistant works man- 
ager, is paneled, equipped and fur- 
nished similar to the private of- 
fices upstairs. Just beyond his 
office is the factory conference 
room equipped with walnut panel- 
ing, a handsome long table and 
eight leather upholstered chairs, 
green carpet, venetian blinds and 
acoustic ceiling. 

From this room is an entrance 
to a small eight-place private din- 
ing room, connected with a hand- 
somely furnished kitchen. 

Another much larger kitchen 
the company 
and is used for the preparation of 


supplies vafeteria 


food for two large food carts. 
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| De. Cruisemere’s (Chronologe 2 


Dh. Cruisemere was one of the firm’s 
old accountants, and a good one. Once 
when the accounting department had to 
work nights at the end of every month, 
Mr. Cruisemere devised a large clock 
face showing ninety-six hours, which he 
said the department needed the last day 
of the month. 

The Big Brass pointed out that a 
ninety-six hour clock wouldn’t make a 
ninety-six hour day. Mr. Cruisemere 
said that finding the extra time wasn’t his 
job, but the management’s. 

His little dig started people upstairs 
thinking —and_ eventually somebody 
thought of McBee. And now, with little 
overtime, the accounting department 


closes the books at the month-end. 


aa. = = 
McBee 


Le” 
S 


McBee’s business is making the facts 
ofa business available faster . . . with the 
right methods and a minimum of records 
currently maintained without delay in 
transmission, for the quickest and most 
comprehensive service. 


For production and stock control ; 
payroll compilation, cost and material 
distribution; personnel, sales analysis 
and -McBee 


products save time, expense and worry 


research methods and 
... do not involve elaborate mechanical 
installations — or special training ot 
staff... have served thousands of firms 
successtully. And all our experience is at 
your disposal .. . Call any McBee office 


for consultation. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
; 295 Madison Ave., New York 17.. 


. Offices in principal cities 
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Employee Rating 
Simplified 





Concise rating plan used by United States Life Insur- 
ance Company helps take much guesswork out of 
employee grading. Factor comparison plan determines 
the employee’s promotion status and worth to company 





BY GEORGE A. STRADER 


HE efficient upgrading of office 

employees has been made effec- 
tively simple and practically auto- 
matic by the United States Life 
Insurance Company, through 
adoption of a single-page Em- 
ployee Rating Record which con- 
cisely but comprehensively surveys 
and summarizes their qualifications 
for advancement and accurately 
classifies the pace at which they 
may be advanced. 

The simple form used by the 
company requires only check- 
marks to assign to the individu- 
al employee the number of “scale 
points,’ ranging from one to 
seven, to which he is entitled in 
relation to each of the eleven 
“factors” which determine his eligi- 
bility for promotion. The sum of 
the “scale points,” divided by 
eleven, provides an “average rat- 
ing” which is, in turn, the de- 
finitive numerical key to a final 
check-mark at one of the seven 
summarized conclusions applicable 
to each employee—conclusions 
which range from prompt dismiss- 
al to rapid advancement. 

Department heads grade their 
own staffs with “scale points” 
under the close review of the per- 
sonnel manager. The personnel 
manager completes the ratings 
and, in those cases where favorable 
action is indicated, refers the rat- 

9 


-_ 


ings to a personnel and salaries 
committee which meets at frequent 
intervals to take such action. It is 
seldom that the company’s simple 
rating form does not accurately 
forecast the action finally taken 
by the committee. 

The company sets up the fol- 
lowing eleven “factors” as indexes 
to its employees’ eligibility for 
promotion : 

Teachability—Ability to grasp 
new ideas and methods. 

Supervisory Responsibility— 
Capability in organizing and di- 
recting the work of others. 

Initiatwve—Resourcefulness, in- 
genuity and aggressiveness of the 
individual on the job. 

Public Relations—Capability in 
maintaining the good-will of peo- 
ple outside the home office. 

Analytical Ability—Ability to 
grasp essentials, reach sound con- 
clusions and plan necessary action. 

Personal Requirements — Indi- 
vidual’s effectiveness in working 
with others in harmony. 

Monetary Responsibility—In- 
terest and ability in guarding 
against monetary waste or losses. 

A pplication—Ability to apply 
self to work. 

Volume of Work—Amount of 
work completed in a given period 
of time. 

Neatness and Accuracy—Neat- 


ness and accuracy of the work a 
habitually done by the individua! 

Dependability — Thoroughnes 
and reliability of the individual i: 
the performance of the job. 

The company grades each 0! 
its employees, within each of thes: 
eleven factors, on a scale of fro: 
one to seven points. The midwa\ 
grading, four points, indicates tha 
the employee is substantially aver 
age for the position he holds, bu‘ 
it also indicates that the desir 
ability of his advancement is oper 
to question. Ratings of from on 
to three points permit no advance 
ment and ratings of from five t: 
seven points indicate the relativ: 
rapidity of promotion due thé 
employee. 

Department heads are not re 
quired to use more than broad 
judgment in assigning scale points, 
because each of the seven ratings 
is clearly defined within each fac 
tor and ratings may be made by 
definition instead of numerical 
points, if the department head so 
desires. 

To illustrate the factor, T’each 
ability. 

1 scale point is given when the 
employee “needs repeated instruc 
tion.” 

2 scale points when he 
quires detailed instructions.” 

3 points when “slightly below 
average.” 

4 points when “average.” 

5 points when “slightly abov: 
average.” 

6 points when he “readily 
grasps new ideas and methods.” 

7 points for “ability to grasp 
new ideas outstanding.” 

Each of the eleven factors is 
similarly provided with brief but 
clear definitions governing its 
seven ratings and, with nothing 
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more than ordinary regard for 
these definitions, there is slight 
opportunity for a department head 
io err in assigning scale points to 
lis staff. 

The individual ratings are car- 
ied out to the column at the far 
right of the form, added, averaged, 
ind the average rating is footed 
below the column. 

This footed average rating is 
mmediately above a box, side- 
headed Promotability. Here again 
ire listed the seven scale-point 
‘atings ; but here they have a dif- 
‘erent purpose. They correlate 
‘onclusions and decisions to the 
‘rior ratings assigned to indi- 
idual employees. 

Here the “capacity of the in- 
lividual for growth or develop- 
nent” is now decided by his aver- 
ige rating, as follows: 

Average Rating of 1—“Unsatis- 
factory for present job.” 

Average Rating of 2—“De- 
creasing in efficiency.” 

Average Rating of 3 
ly below average.” 

Average Rating of 4—“‘Ad- 
vance in rank questionable.” 

Average Rating of 5—“Should 
idvance slowly.” 

Average Rating of 6—‘Prom- 
ising—should advance steadily.” 

Average Rating of 7—“Should 
advance rapidly. Very capable.” 

The conclusions thus arrived at 
are so plain, and the means used 
to arrive at them so clear, that 
the company can act with very 
definite knowledge of the circum- 
stances, which are summarized in 
a most concise form and can be 
determined at a glance. 

There will be occasional vari- 
ations from the norm in the use of 
this method ; that is why the com- 
pany has the ratings reviewed by 
both its personnel manager and 
a personnel and salaries commit- 
tee. But such variations are few 
and far apart and, although it 
takes a department head no more 
than two or three minutes to rate 
each member of his staff for up- 
grading, the method is effective as 
applied to the vast majority of 
office personnel. 


“Slight- 
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ow you can have that USPM Metered Mail System you 

have wanted and needed for so long! Now you can get rid 
of those late afternoon jams in your mailroom . . . those delays 
that result in missed trains and planes. The new USPM 
Metered Mail Machines handle each day’s mail easily and 
smoothly, speeding up the operation of every department in 
your office. 

The new Model 55, illustrated above, is built to meet the 
needs of most mailrooms. Electrically operated, it handles all 
classes of mail as well as parcel post. It seals, imprints correct 
postage, postmarks, counts and stacks in one mechanical 
operation. And its patented Omni Meter prints any denomina- 
tion from 4c to $9.991% in one impression! 

The new Model 88 USPM Metered Mail Machine for large 
volume mailers, Model 57 for parcel post only, and the Model 
45 hand-operated machine are also available. Order from your 
nearest Commercial Controls office today. 


Metered Mail Systems ... Letter and Parcel Post Scales . . . Letter Openers 
Envelope Sealers . .. Multipost Stamp Affixers ... Mailroom Equipment 
Endorsographs . .. Ticketograph Systems... All units now in production 


MMERCIAL 
NTROLS 


OT @) 55 51 8) = 7-4 LO), 


Branches and Agencies in Principal Cities 


U.S. POSTAL METER DIVISION 


- Rochester 2, New York 
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Office routine is a maze of small jobs and procedures. The tendency is to add a 
step here and there, to complicate and develop routines until they are far too 
costly and slow to keep step with today’s accelerated pace in business. On these 
pages we report on proved methods which simplify and speed office procedures. 
It is possible to simplify methods only through a minute study of every procedure 





1. “‘Gallery’’ of Sales- 
Making Ideas 


A GALLERY of printed ideas showing 
the latest in production of catalogs, cal- 
endars, annual reports, blotters, letter- 
heads, brochures, house organs, and a 
host of other miscellaneous examples of 
printed matter are gathered and col- 
lected by the Swigart Paper Company, 
Chicago. It was conceived and developed 
by John Swigart, president of the com- 
pany, who originally set it up to pro- 
mote the sale of stocks of fine papers. 
It has grown in size and scope so that 
the gallery now includes printed samples 
of every type and description. 

The Swigart gallery is in a large room 
luxuriously appointed with walnut finish 
tables and walls. Red and green leather 
upholstered chairs are set off against a 
background of rich green carpeting. Ten 
recessed wall panels with indirect light- 
ing display modern industrial catalogs, 
letterheads, brochures, house organs, 
cards, announcements. These are changed 
from time to time. 
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Only a few of the printed specimens 
are displayed on the wall panels. Others 
are classified, indexed and filed away for 
quick reference according to: (1) For- 
mat; (2) business or industry; (3) type 
of printing; (4) lines of paper. 

Charles Nixon, head of Swigart’s sales 
promotion, directs and maintains the 
gallery with three assistants who obtain 
and sort printed specimens, make up 
samples and dummies, and handle the 
mailing of the firm’s own promotional] 
and advertising literature. 

Public relations counsel frequently 
visit the gallery in search of new ideas 
and to keep tab on developments in their 
own field. 

Under the business and_ industrial 
classification, here is a break-down of 
what the idea searcher will find: Adver- 
tising agencies, annual reports, banks, 
banquets and dinners, broadcasting com- 
panies, calling cards, chambers of com- 
merce, churches, clothing for men and 
women, convention promotion, exhibi- 
tions, electrical appliances, furriers, 
greeting cards, laundries, programs. 


For studies in format, here is a pa 
tial list of specimens: Birth, death, we: 
ding and informal announcements; mi 
cellaneous announcements; blotters, book 
lets, broadsides, brochures, — bulletir 
catalogs, certificates of award, envelope 
folders, letters, letterheads, limited ed 
tions, miniature newspapers, miniatur 
letters, novelties, office forms, persona 
ized mailings, postcards, portfolios, pric 
lists, return postcards, tickets and men 
bership cards, unusual folds and windo 
streamers. 

And there are excellent examples « 
types of printing: Ben Day screens 
bindings, duotone printing, embossing 
engraving, etching, gravure, halftor 
screens, Kodachrome, gold and _ silve 
printing, laminated specimens, Mimeo 
graph work, Multigraphing, silk scree 
printing, varnishing, wood block print 
ing.—W, N. Augsburger. 


2. Delivery Policy for 
Chicago Retailers 


FRED GOERLITZ of the Chicago Re 
tail Merchants Association recently an 
nounced this 8-point delivery policy for 
members: 

1. Not more than two deliveries shal 
be made from any one point of origin to 
any one point of destination during an} 
calendar week. 

2. Merchandise will not be delivered 
unless the article, package or lot of goods 
to be delivered to any individual pur 
chaser, weighs more than 5 pounds or 
exceeds 60 inches in combined length and 
girth. 

3. Delivery may be made of parts or 
supplies needed for repairs or of mer 
chandise which is, 

(a) Stored, altered or processed after, 

and as part of, a sale. 

(b) Ordered by mail or telephone 
(Subject to No. 6 below.) 

(c) Delivered to a person other thar 
purchaser if the person receiv 
ing the merchandise is to retair 
possession. 

(d) Delivered to replace merchandis¢ 
delivered in error or damaged ir 
delivery. 

4. No purchase under $1.95, exclusive 

of Federal Retail Excise Tax and Re 
tailers’ Occupation Tax, shall be sent 
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¢.0.D., and a deposit of 10 per cent but 
jot less than 25 cents is required. 
5. Not more than two attempts will be 
nade to deliver any article, package or 
t of goods. 
6. Mail and telephone orders will not 
accepted for delivery unless the single 
combined order totals $1.95 or more, 
-clusive of Federal Retail Excise Tax 
wid Retailers’ Occupation Tax. 
7. No special delivery of merchandise 
vill be made except by the use of parcel 
st or express. 
8. Merchandise will not be picked up 
r return unless the merchandise has 
en delivered in error, damaged in de- 
ery, weighs more than 5 pounds or is 
wre than 60 inches in combined length 
ad girth. 


Duplicator Masters in 
Purchase Order Sets 


TIMESAVER when needed is the 
land Manufacturing company’s plan of 
serting a duplicator master copy in 
purchase order sets, so that this 
ister can be put on a duplicator for 
rinning multiple copies if necessary. 
hile the Inland purchase order set has 
ven parts, which are often sufficient for 
sual purchases, there are times when 
iny more copies are needed. When this 
curs, the master sheet is an important 
inesaver. 


4. Purchase Record Card 
Part of Purchase Order 


IL{UGHES Tool Company, famed manu- 
facturer of oil drilling equipment at 
Iiouston, Texas, uses part four of the 
purchase order set as a permanent card 
for the purchase record file. By having 
this fourth part of the purchase order 
set printed on heavier stock, and per- 
forated properly the top and bottom of 
the card are torn off so that a file card 
8 by 5 inches results. The card is auto- 
matically filled out as the purchase order 
is written. Both this set and the one 
mentioned in the previous paragraph 
were produced by The Standard Regis- 
ter Company. 


5. Daily Purchase Report 
Prevents Overbuying 


ILLINOIS Division of Bendix Aviation 
Corporation uses a daily purchase com- 
mitment report to provide a control 
igainst overbuying of any item and as- 
sures that commitments are being made 
with sufficient speed and volume to per- 
mit production of all parts required for 
the month. This report is prepared on 
Remington Rand punched card machines 
and enables the company to make an 
important saving on manpower. Eight 
other control reports, such as monthly 
parts requirements and others, are pro- 
duced on the machines with only ten 
people. It is estimated that at least 
thirty people would be required if the 
same reports were prepared by manual 
methods. 
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HOT CHAIRS 
AT A PRICE! 


Personalized seating service, 
and custom-fitted Do /Mores 
for Top Executives and their 
associates. 


A Do /More Seating Specialist 
fits the chair to the user and 
her work .... he explains 
why she should sit right, and 
shows her how to sit right. 


As scientifically applied . . . 
Do/More Industrial Seating 
retards fatigue and helps 


roduction. 
Your secretary ... clerks PI 


and other office employees 
will find added comfort and 
an easier day sitting the 
Do/More way. 


@ Properly applied seating can contribute much to an 
employee's physical well-being, production and morale,— 
but the mere providing of a good chair alone seldom pro- 
duces the desired results, and here’s why . . . 

Surprisingly few persons know what benefits they may 
expect by sitting in good posture. Fewer know how to sit 
at work to retard fatigue. Still fewer are adept at fitting 
a chair to themselves and their work . . . 

That's why Domore offers the services of specialists 
instructed in all phases of posture seating. A demonstra- 
tion on your own premises under actual working conditions 
is available without cost. 

Write for folder D71 and address of nearest Do/ More agency 


DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC., DEPT. 1103 ELKHART, INDIANA 


preys, fe) °4- SEATING 


SERVICE 





Any man would be delighted to get one of these 1946 Dartnell 
Personal Record Books which combine the functions of a diary, 

appointment book, private financial record, plus pages of useful 
charts and business data he can use eve ry day of the year, Pub- 
lished each Christmas for 25 years. Used by America’s topflight 
executives, Army and Naval office rs. Importe ed black sheepskin 
binding, gilt edges, 5” by 8”, on superfine paper, each book is 
careful y bound by hand. The 200- page Diary Section is ruled 
off by hours as well as days. A modernly styled gift box included. 
The most de luxe diary published. 


You can have his name imprinted in gold 
on his Personal Record Book for only 30 Pri 
cents extra, Print name clearly on order. rice a 


Dartnell Corporation {3 Beversyod ents 
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Harry A. Bullis, president, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, said in a recent talk, ‘‘Per- 
haps the primary function of the president of a company today is to emphasize 
human relations with the company’s employees. He does this by developing a real- 
istic, humanistic labor policy that does not treat his employees as pickets in a fence 


or cogs in a machine, but as associates who have self-respect and self-confidence’ 


; 





Through the courtesy of the New Haven, the Boston and Albany 
and the Boston and Maine Railroads, ten exhibit windows in the 
North and South Stations at Boston have been made available for 
displays of products produced by New England manufacturers 





International Business Machines 
Announces Raises, Benefits 


Thomas J. Watson, presi- 
dent of International Business 
Machines Corporation, recently 
announced over a_ telephone 
hook-up to all IBM factories, 
and various branch offices in the 
United States, an employees’ 
retirement plan. This plan will 
supplement the social security 
benefits to which the employee 
is entitled to bring his total 
retirement income at age 65 up 
to a minimum of $60 a month, 
increasing proportionately to a 
maximum of $130 a month for 
each employee and $155 for an 
employee and wife, age 65, 
based on length of service. 

The benefits of the retire- 
ment plan are the same for all 
employees with equal length of 
service, regardless of earnings 
or position, who have been em- 
ployed by IBM for 10 years or 
more before reaching the age 
of 65. 

The entire cost will be paid 
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in full by the company. The 
employees are at present cov- 
ered by group insurance, paid 
by the company, up to age 65. 

Announcing the return to 
the 40-hour week from the 
wartime 50-hour week schedule, 
Mr. Watson also announced a 
20-cent-per-hour pay increase 
to factory workers and cus- 
tomer engineers in the com- 
pany’s service, with a minimum 
rate of $1 per hour, the quali- 
fying period being 6 months, 
and elimination of the 20-min- 
ute-per-day rest periods in ef- 
fect during the war. 

“The only reason we are do- 
ing these things,” Mr. Watson 
said, “is that you people de- 
serve them and have earned 
them. They are a reward for 
the fine service you have given 
our company and our country 
during the war period, and to 
assist you in meeting the higher 
costs of living.” 


Safety Booklet Shows Workers 
How to Avoid Accidents 


A 24-page booklet of safety 
information has just been is- 
sued by Continental Screw 
Company, New Bedford, Mass- 
achusetts, to sell workers on 
the idea to “Live safely—live 
long.” To avoid the impression 
of preaching and to make the 
text more entertaining, a char- 
acter known as O. P. (Ounca 
Prevention) was created. The 
little fellow, garbed in overalls 
and factory cap, is featured on 
every page, as he cautions and 
advises workers on safety rules. 
He is on the job to warn the 
worker against moving belts, 
keeping hands off moving ma- 
chinery, piling boxes neatly so 
they won’t topple, using gog- 
gles on all jobs where flying 
particles may injure the eyes, 
proper lifting to avoid back 
strain, and similar everyday 
practices. 

The booklet tells of the com- 
pany’s first-aid facilities, in 
case of accident, then gives 10 
general rules of safety. Fol- 
lowing this is a break-down by 


accident groups, including guid 
housekeeping, operating mi. 
chinery, use of tools, handling 
materials, personal conduct, 
proper clothing, fire preven- 
tion, use of elevators. When 
distributed, each booklet cen 
tains a separate set of safety 
rules for the particular depart 
ment in which the worker is 
employed. 

This company also issued a 
44-page booklet, Introducing 
Your Company, in which the 
employee learns all the man- 
agement policies, rules and 
regulations. Another smaller 
booklet, entitled Continental 
Welcomes Visiting Salesmen, 
carries a list of the products 
and services Continental buys. 
It offers bus, train and highway 
information; washroom, tele- 
phone and telegraph service. It 
also carries a map of New 
Bedford, which highlights the 
major hotel and _ prominent 
companies which salesmen are 
most likely to visit during their 
stay in New Bedford. 


Chicago Tribune Raises White- 
Collar Workers 10 Per Cent 


White-collar, nonexecutive 
employees of the Chicago T'rib- 
une received a 10 per cent sal- 
ary increase effective October 
29, 1945. About 1,300 persons 
were included in the salary 
hike. 

The Tribune claims to pay 
higher wages than other news- 
papers for the same type of 
help, and in addition pays full 
salary to ill or disabled em- 
ployees as long as 6 months. 


Other Tribune employee bene- 
fits are group life insurance 
running as high as $11,000 on 
an individual life, payments of 
as much as $300 monthly to 
families of employees on mili- 
tary leave, bonuses based on 
length of service and amount 
of salary, vacations with pa‘ 
and a voluntary pension plan. 

There is also a credit univ 
plan, two savings plans, free 
dental service, wedding gilts. 
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McBee Visitor Booklet Tells All 


About Town and Company 


Biggest industry in Athens, 
Ohio, is The McBee Company, 
producer of Keysort business 
systems. To welcome all visitors 
to the company, to assist them 
in seeing the right people, and 
to wcquaint them with the little 
city’s other industries, hotels, 
transport and amusement facili- 
ties, McBee has recently issued 
in attractive, 16-page booklet. 

ii tells what the company 
buss, how the company was 
founded, gives names of execu- 
tive personnel, with hints as to 
whom to see. In addition to 
these facts about the company 
itself, the booklet contains a 
maj) of Athens and vicinity, list 
of train and bus facilities, ho- 
tels, restaurants, other indus- 
tries, and various facts about 
the community. 

fhe booklet was prepared 
by Byer & Bowman, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, advertising agency, 
in cooperation with officers of 
The McBee Company. Says an 
officer of the company in com- 
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menting on the booklet, “Back 
of this booklet 
terest on the part of the com- 
pany in salesmen who visit us. 
We give visitors a cordial wel- 
come and.offer salesmen every 
opportunity to sell their ser- 
vices or materials. We want to 
make their visit to McBee in 
Athens as pleasant as possible.” 

In previous this de- 
partment in AMErican Business 
has described other booklets of 
this same general nature, but 
this one of McBee is one of the 
most complete which has come 
to our attention. 

A paragraph in the booklet 
says, “If a stranger speaks to 
you on the streets of Athens, 
don’t puzzle over where you’ve 
met him. We are friendly in 
Athens and want you to feel 
welcome.” The editor of Amenrt- 
can Business gladly testifies 
this is the literal truth. He fur- 
ther states that in no other 
town in America has he seen 
so many pretty girls. 


is a sincere in- 


issues 


Cartoon books are offered to visitors to the American Welding & 


Manufacturing Company at Warren, Ohio, who have to wait in 


the lobby for appointments. While these humorous books are not 


a substitute for prompt reception, they do make waiting more 


pleasant when emergencies make 


occasional delays unavoidable 





Oklahoma City and Douglas Seek 


Jobs for War Workers 


Cancellation of war contracts 
brought the necessity of releas 
ing many employees at the big 
Douglas aircraft plant in Ok- 
lahoma City. When it was ap- 
parent that many of 
workers would be glad to ac- 


these 


cept other employment in Ok- 
lahoma City, Douglas and the 
Oklahoma City Chamber of 
Commerce prepared two folders 
which mailed to all em- 
ployers of labor in Oklahoma 
City and vicinity. 

The 


headed, 


were 


folder was 
“Take Your Pick of 
Former Douglas and Other 
Trained Personnel.” A_repro- 
duction of a filing drawer, con- 
filing folders labeled, 
press heat 


Douglas 


taining 
“Drill 
treating, 


operator, 


accountant, stock 


clerk, photo lab,” and many 
other job classifications told 
about employees who were be- 
ing released from Douglas and 
who were free to accept jobs. 

The folder told of the differ- 
ent labor classifications repre- 
sented in the Douglas personnel 

100 engine lathe operators, 
100 turret lathe operators, 125 
milling machine operators, 200 
grinders, and so on. 

With the folder went another 
one from the Chamber of Com- 
merce which told of the city’s 
idvantages, its industrial fu- 
living conditions, its im- 
portance as a distribution cen- 
ter, and other facts to help 
the Douglas people determine 
whether they wanted to make 
the city their permanent home. 


ture, 





The Gray Manufacturing 
Company, Hartford, Connec- 
ticut, has established a schol- 
arship fund at the Julius 
Hartt Musical Foundation in 
memory of its employees who 
died in the service of their 
country. The fund will allow 
employees or their children 
to attend the school to de- 





Company Honors Employees Killed 
In World War II 


velop musical talents. The 
fund totals $2,500, which 
makes five scholarships, First 
auditions will take place at 
the plant, the final will be held 
at the school. 

The company made this 
gift as a practical means of 
honoring its dead heros, rather 
than just a memorial. 
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Check this department regularly and pass it on to other executives, for in it we 
report on new machines and systems as fast as they are made available. Many 
of the leading manufacturers are beginning to release improved machines and 
equipment, all designed to cope with the rising cost of paper work, and to speed 
the mass of today’s records and information through the office to reduce costs 





New Multigraph Now 
Ready for Distribution 


FIRST of its postwar series of business 
simplifying products to come off the 
production line for peacetime use is the 
new Multigraph Model 50, now ready 
for nationwide distribution, the Ad- 
dressograph-Multigraph Corporation an- 
nounced. Working in conjunction with 
the war-born “Systemat” Master, as 
well as with other Multigraph Masters, 
this new electrically operated duplicat- 
ing machine, using the company’s Multi- 
lith process, is adaptable to many time-, 
labor- and money-saving uses in a variety 
of business and industrial operations. 
It is streamlined in design and easy to 
operate, requiring only two levers to 
control all mechanical operations. Be- 
cause of their adaptability, the pos- 
sibilities for the Systemat Masters in 
business and industry are manifold for 
preparing manufacturing records, for 
purchase order writing, production or- 
der writing, sales distribution records, 
shipping and billing records, financial 
and operation reports, and a host of 
other everyday uses. Use of the new 
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Multigraph Model 50 and its Systemat 
Masters offers many other time-saving 
features—it facilitates the production of 
all business forms and written informa- 
tion; eliminates the necessity for stocks 
of printed forms; makes clear, clean 
original copies. The hammered metal- 
lite finish in rich taupe, with dark brown 
trim, is designed to harmonize with 
modern office surroundings. Its power 
source is a one-sixth horsepower electric 
motor, and it occupies a floor space of 
20 by 34 inches. 


Convenient Steel Stools 
Reduce Fatigue 


STEEL stools, available in five heights 
and forty models, are now being 
marketed, without priority, by Lyon 
Metal Products, Inc. The stools have a 
diversity of industrial and commercial 
uses and, the company asserts, have been 
designed from a _ physiological stand- 
point to meet every posture need in busy 
plants, thereby increasing employee ef- 
ficiency and reducing fatigue. ‘They are 
of all-welded, nonbreakable construction, 
and are equipped with adjustable backs; 
14-inch pressed wood seats (over steel) 


with rounded corners; strong chanr 
braces to provide footrests at a unifor 
distance below the seat; steel glide ty, 
feet. 


Flashbulbs Available 
In Midget Size 


NEW to the trade and available to t! 

public for the first time since Pear 
Harbor are two new Superflash Phot 

lamps Wabash Photolamp Corporati: 

has been making for the governmer 

since 1941. Both are midgets in the sani 
bulb shape and size as the Wabash Press 
25. No. 25B is a powerful blue midg: 

flash for color films, with a total light 
output of over 14,000 lumen seconds, It 
is designed for use with daylight Ansc 
color or Kodachrome regular at sy: 

chronized speeds up to 1/200th second, 
operating on battery currents from 3 
to 9 volts; color temperature, 6,000 de 
grees Kelvin. Its blue filter color was 
developed to match with daylight for 
more faithful color rendition. The second 
Wabash midget (SF) is a_ gas-filled 
lamp for amateur use with fast films 
and cameras with low shutter speeds. It 
provides an instantaneous flash that 
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itilizes a light output of 5,000 lumen 
seconds in 1/100th second shutter speed; 
color temperature, 3,400 degrees Kelvin, 
ind can be used with al! fast black-and- 
white films. Full phototechnical data may 
be obtained by writing the company. 


Plastic T-Square Has 
Adjustable Device 


\ NEW addition to its line of drawing 
devices was placed on the market by 
the C-Thru Ruler Company—an all 
plastic, adjustable T-square. This stream- 
lined device is molded of heavy plastic 
with a protractor feature, graduated in 
degrees. The arm of the T-square allows 
clear visibility over the entire surface 
and is fastened to the head in such a 
manner as to allow it to pivot to any 
angle. The arm is also equipped with 
brass lugs to permit ink rulings. An- 
other feature is the interchangeability of 
the arms, available in 12, 18, 24, and 30- 
inch lengths. 


Steel Work Bench May Be 
Adapted to Many Uses 


STREAMLINED design, sturdy con- 
struction and numerous available extras 
are the features of the improved Equip- 
to 12-gauge steel work bench. It is suit- 
able both for work bench use and for 
supporting light machine tools, and may 
be had without back and side railings for 
use as a packing bench. All four flanges 
of the bench are formed into a boxed 
edge for utmost rigidity. The four feet 
have holes to permit fastening to the 
floor if desired. It is available in 42-inch 
and 6-foot lengths, 34 inches high and 28 
inches deep. It can be furnished with 
12-gauge steel top and bottom tray, 
back and side railings, drawers and pad- 
lock attachment, adjustable 3-compart- 
ment tray for drawer. Further details 
may be had from Equipto, Division of 
Aurora Equipment Company. 


Handy Fiber Receptacles 
For Office and Factory 


RECEPTACLES of heavy quality and 
case hardened fiber, in a variety of 
sizes, are announced by Fibrean Cor- 
poration. For offices and educational pur- 
poses, the company suggests the Tap- 
ered Utility Can in sizes ranging from 
10-inch tops with 8-inch bottoms, height 
12 inches, to 16-inch tops, 14-inch bot- 
toms, 24 inches high. All have metal bot- 
toms and metal rims and the tapered 
sides are advantageous in stacking. 
Those in the “round straight group” are 
12 and 14 inches in size, 20 and 30 inches 
high, while models C-110 and C-150- 
Mobile, for maintenance and material 
handling, are large, and have die-cut 
handholes reinforced with steel, wood 
cross braces riveted to steel spun bottom, 
and 6-inch fiber kick band extra re- 
inforcement. The Mobile unit is equipped 
with rubber casters. 





Invitation 
to Success— 


We invite you to increase your chances 
of success in the business world by 
studying these six books. 

Are you satisfied that you know all 
you can about your work? About busi- 
ness organization, finance, marketing, 
and other elements in which trained 
management is so essential to a pros- 
perous business? 

You owe it to yourself to learn every- 
thing you can about business manage- 
ment. Do as hundreds of other men have 
done, to their definite gain—spend a 
short time daily and systematically 
reading and using these books. 


The McGRAW-HILL 
LIBRARY OF 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
6 volumes, 1973 pages 


| ACK up your everyday experience 

with these six books, carefully 
planned to give you quick access to de- 
pendable material on the basic patterns 
underlying business methods, and a 
broad view of most effective organiza- 
tion and operation practices. Covers 
the elements and techniques of success- 
ful management most needed for the 
executive approach—your 








sesame” to more 
swift promotions. 


@ How to organize a sin- 
gle department or a whole 
business m plan and 
control its workings 
provide and maintain the 
most happy and efficient 
personnel. 


@ How to keep the life- 
blood flowing in business 

. where and how to get 
money. . how to utilize 
it . « how to keep the 
business in sound financial 
condition, 


@ How to reduce credit 
losses handle the im- 
portant elements of credit 
policy modernize your 
collection system . . .« 
write better letters 


} ‘open 
responsibility and 


put the company’s corres- 
pondence on a more eco- 
nomical and effective 
basis. 


@ How to lay out a work- 
able approach to market- 
ing methods . . . improve 
the sales organization .. . 
develop promotion ideas 
. . « Stimulate results in 
any of the several avenues 
of marketing. 


@ How to do more work 
yourself . . . conserve and 
direct your energies . . . 
and how to handle scores 
of problems, small and 
large, detailed aspects of 
these important fields of 
business activity. 


Free Examination 
Low Price 
Easy Terms 


See all six books on approval, and put 
them to a working test for 10 days! 
Then if you keep the books, pay in small 
installments while you use them. Send 
the coupon today. 


eee 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 

330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C., 18 

Send me the LIBRARY OF BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT, 6 vol., for 10 days’ 
examination on approval. In 10 days 
I will send $3.00, and $3.00 monthly 
until $15.00 is paid, or return the 
books postpaid. (To insure prompt 
shipment write plainly and fill in all 
lines.) 


Name.. 
Address.... 
City and State 
Company.. 


Position... AB. 11-45 


Lee ww ee ee ee we we ew ee ee eee 
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Save on supplies through 
_ Burroughs Discount Purchase Plans 


Burroughs typewriter ribbons give clear, 
clean-cut printed results during long, 
continuous use. These ribbons—as well as 
equally fine ribbons for cash registers. 
adding. accounting and other business 
machines—are available to you at savings 
of 10% to 40% through Burroughs Dis- 
count Purchase Plans. Investigate the 
many advantages of filling ALL your rib- 
bon requirements through' this one con- 
venient source. Call your local Burroughs 
office or write Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company. Detroit 32, Michigan. 








Burroughs 


SUPPLIES FOR BUSINESS MACHINES 


| SEND YOUR 
| CUSTOMERS, 
| EMPLOYEES 
and FRIENDS 
TREE-FRESH- 


F loudaFRUIT 


FROM THIS FAMOUS GROVE 


For an outstanding gift that will pay off in extra 
MEASURES OF GOOD WILL . . . just send us 
your list and we'll do the rest. Every orange and 
grapefruit guaranteed premium fruit, freshly picked, 
selected and shipped the same day. Special greet- 
ing card with your name—no advertising in box. 


FULL BOX $7.50 HALF BOX $4.50 
13/5 Bushels 4/5 Bushel 
PREPAID: Slightly more west 
of Mississippi River. 


Coachman’s Kumquat Shop 
Dept.B. Coachman Station WD 42nd. 
CLEARWATER,FLORIDA “Ye 
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Business VPS 


The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editor. 





1151. HOW THE INDEPENDENT 
CHEMIST CAN HELP YOU. The Ed- 
wal Laboratories gives a brief outline of 
its facilities for chemical research in this 
8-page, two-color booklet. It tells how 
Edwal can help improve old products, 
develop new ones, reduce waste, find sub- 
stitute new materials, and perform other 
research jobs for industry. These ser- 
vices are available for those companies 
whose volume of business does not war- 
rant the expense of supporting a com- 
plete laboratory of their own. The book- 
let includes a list of the personnel, sev- 
eral large illustrations of some of the 
apparatus and suggestions on how com- 
panies in various lines of business can 
profitably make use of the services of- 


fered. 
7 * * 


1152, COMPLETE AND ACCURATE 
CONTROL. How paper work in pur- 
chasing, receiving and inspection de- 
partments may be lightened is the theme 
of a colorful 4-page folder from A. B. 
Dick Company. Illustrations of the var- 
ious required forms, together with photo- 
graphs of the departments making use 
of them and explanatory notes on proce- 
dure, tell how one company solved its 
purchasing-inspection-receiving problem 
with copies from a single writing on a 
combination purchase order, to insure 
accurate control. 


* * * 


1153. 2-WAY REPRODUCTION AD- 
VANTAGES. An explanation of how the 
new Bruning BW and Copyflex Model 2 
Continuous Printer offers double repro- 
duction advantages is given in a 4-page 
folder, printed in two colors. Included 
are data on the use of the machine for 
reproducing Copyflex materials and for 
producing easily read black-and-white 
prints quickly. Illustrations show the 
compact table model in action, as well 
as the larger models and the developer. 
Charles Bruning Company will gladly 
send a copy. 
7” * * 


1154. WINGS FOR YOUR WORDS. 
This two-color folder, together with sev- 
eral others which Operadio Manufactur- 
ing Company will send upon request, 
outline the possibilities of Flexifone in- 
tercommunication equipment for saving 
time and money in sending interdepart- 
ment routine messages. Diagrams show 
various kinds of hook-ups possible, and a 


dozen or so advantages are effectively 
suggested by the use of spot cartoons 
and brief copy. 
* * * 

1155. YOUR NEXT LETTERHEAD. 
Hammermill’s newest management-idea 
book is designed to help businessmen 
check up on letterheads and modernize 
them. It outlines the essential elements 
that should appear in a good letterhead 
and includes some 26 examples of effec- 
tive design. It covers the choice of type 
and arrangement of type, spotting of 
trade-marks, emblems, slogans, seals, 
listings of products, placing of illustra- 
tions, selection of suitable paper. 


* * * 


1156. Rx FOR THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF BUILDINGS. The “prescription” 
suggested by this booklet is the installa- 
tion of Insulux Glass Block panels. Fol- 
lowing several pages devoted to the ad- 
vantages and usefulness of these panels 
in all types of construction, are a number 
of pages containing photographs of about 
24 buildings in various parts of the 
country which have been equipped with 
the panels. Technical data, specifications, 
designs, sizes, accessories, etc., are also 
included in this 16-page booklet from 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company. 


* * * 


1157. STREAMLINE YOUR COPY- 
ING WITH PHOTOCOPYING. This 
20-page, fully illustrated book, issued by 
American Photocopy Equipment Com- 
pany, graphically tells the story of how 
letters, valuable papers, blueprints, pic- 
tures, charts and many other records 
may be copied accurately whether they 
are typed, printed, written or drawn. As 
many photocopies as needed may be 
made, without necessity of a darkroom 
or technical knowledge. 


+ * * 


1158. U.S.E. STRING-TIES. Samples of 
string-ties are being offered by the 
United States Envelope Company to 
demonstrate the effectiveness of their use 
as a ‘“‘victory substitute for rubber 
bands.” The letter accompanying samples 
tells that they are packed in coils of 500 
perforated ties, and one or more may be 
detached and used over and over in the 
same manner as rubber bands for fasten- 
ing valuable papers, records and other 
material in offices, banks, insurance com- 


panies, ete. 
7 * * 


1159. DO YOU HIRE WITH FULL 
KNOWLEDGE? This is a helpful book- 
let which explains the Retail Credit Com- 
pany’s methods of investigating ap- 
plicants for sales positions. Copies may 
be obtained from branch offices or the 
home office. 
* * 7 

11510. IF YOU COULD ONLY BE AT 
EVERY POINT OF SALE. The Den- 
nison Manufacturing Company is dis- 
tributing an illustrated booklet filled with 
information on how to make your prod- 
uct more salable through correctly de- 
signed tags and labels. Recommendations 
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are made for artwork, color schemes and 
lettering, and how best to fasten your 
tag to your product, how to make a label 
stay stuck or peel off, as you require. 


* . * 


11511. OPPORTUNITY — CONTRA 
COSTA COUNTY. An unusual feature 
f this folder, or circular, is the manner 
in which it opens to present a large, 
full-page, 22 by 34-inch map of Contra 
Costa County, California, printed in four 
‘olors. The map shows the residential, 
industrial and agricultural divisions of 
the county, both existing and available. 
The piece folds together more or less 
like a railroad timetable and each fold 
reveals pages of smaller maps and re- 
lated data on Contra Costa. Interesting, 
illustrated charts in four colors show 
population figures and climate. 


* + * 


11512. PLASTICS PRIMER. This book- 
let, filled with interesting illustrations, 
was designed for easy reading by busi- 
iessmen who are not already familiar 
with the subject of phenolic plastics and 
the part they play in the over-all plas- 
tics picture. It is written in a brief, sim- 
ple, clear style, covering the desired basic 
facts on the many profitable applications 
for Durez resins in peacetime markets. 
Distributed by Durez Plastics & Chem- 


icals, Ine. 
* * 


11513. THE CALIFORNIA TREND. 
While 11511, above, tells about one 
county, data on the whole state and the 
answer to “How’s business in Cali- 
fornia?” is found in this book from the 
Bank of America. Filled with charts and 
information, it gives a factual picture of 
the California of today. 


* a * 


Requests for these booklets may be sent 
either direct to the company, or check 
the number below, clip and attach your 
company letterhead and mail to the 
Editor, AMeriIcan Business, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


1151. The Edwal Laboratories, Inc., 732 
Federal St., Chicago. 

1152. A. B. Dick Company, 
Jackson, Chicago 6. 

1153. Charles Bruning Co., Inc., 4700 W. 
Montrose, Chicago 30. 

1154. Operadio Manufacturing Co., St. 
Charles, Ill. 

1155. Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 

1156. Owens-Illinois Glass Company, 
Toledo 1, Ohio. 

1157. American Photocopy Equipment 
Co., 2849 N. Clark St., Chi- 
cago 14. 

1158. United States Envelope Company, 
Springfield 2, Mass. 

1159. The Retail Credit Company, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

11510. Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, 
Mass. 

11511. Contra Costa County Development 
Association, 337 Tenth St., 
Richmond, Cal. 

11512. Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

11513. Bank of America, 300 Mont- 
gomery St., San Francisco 20. 
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When OVERLOADS in figures... in typing 
--- make nightmares of your days 
--- call WORKMAN. 


OVERLOADS are trouble loads. 


They come unexpectedly, uninvited, 
plastered with priorities, with MUST 
and PLEASE! and HURRY signs all 
over them. 


You haven’t any choice. You DO 
them. You freeze routine procedure; 
stop all normal, usual functions in 
your accounting (or typing depart- 
ments) ... and you work days and 
nights and Saturdays, Sundays and 
any happy, intervening holiday .. . 
and you LICK the OVERLOAD. 

But the turmoil leaves you half-dis- 
tracted, perturbed, edgy ... stalls the 
routine . .. leaves a wake of extra 
costs, and sometimes errors, and rou- 


WORKMAN SERVICE inc. 


58 E. Washington St., 


tine still piled high .. . and it wasn’t 


worth the price. 
You can call WORKMAN! 


It’s a pleasant, profitable way to do. 
For, we’d come in a hurry to make a 
plan with you; we’d furnish one or a 
hundred operators with one or a hun- 
dred machines (or, we'll do the work 
in our office), and we’ll deliver the 
right answers (or the TYPING) (or 
the TABULATING) on the date and 
hour specified . . . and you’ll scarcely 
know that your OVERLOAD is be- 
ing licked. 


Think of us always as your branch 
office ... call us... for OVER- 
LOADS! 

CALCULATING - TYPING - TABULATING 
CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


~“?omunaan 


RAN. 8250 


Specialists in 


CATALOG ILLUSTRATION 


e layout 


e photography 


America’s Largest and Most Complete Commercial 
Art and Photograph Studios — Established 1914 


Address Department **B”’ 


VOGUE-WRIGHT STUDIOS 


469 EAST OHIO STREET 


Illustrated Sales 


ver bulletins to 
tion letters, special letters to customers, and 


e CHICAGO ll, ILLINOIS 


salesmen, sales letters, collec- 


dramatized mailings of all kinds. 400 ideas and 
400 colorfully illustrated letterhead samples you 


Letterheads 


can use, costing over $10,000. Yours for $3.00. 
Sent on approval. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 
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‘Little Gifts Make BIG FRIENDS- 
let me Help you with Your 
Post War Problems“ 


POCKET SECRETARY 
@ Genuine Leather 


@ Expert Work- 
manship 


@ Latest Improved 
Features 


New Style and De- 
sign ... handsomely 
made of genuine 
Morocco grain leather 
in Black and Brown. 


Has pocket for bills, checks, papers, cards, etc. 
. . + memo pad with perforated sheets divided 
into 4 sections. Name or trade mark stamped 
in genuine gold. Individually boxed. A useful 
and long lived gift item... one that will 
build Good Will and Good Business for you. 
Write or wire for sample and prices. 


Esquire KEY TAG 


New and novel—a genu- 
ine hit! Plastic disc, 154 
inches in diameter with 
leather covering. Distinc- 
tive monograms, lodge or 
fraternity emblem put on 
disc. Has safety metal 
key holder. Individually 
boxed. Write for sample 
and prices now. 


RA GUTHMAN & CO 


600 WEST JACKSOM BLVD CHICAGO 6. ILLINOIS 





PERSONAL 


Gifts 


ARE BETTER! 


MONOGRAMMED MATCHES 
IN TRANS-VU DRUMS! 


Personalize your business gifts this 
Christmas! 

These luxurious matches come in red, 
green, black, purple, tan, brown, or 
snow white, with monogram in full 
name or 3-letter initial. For home or 
office, it’s that “different” gift that 
will last for many months. 


Regular Size 
Drum of ——————— 175 


Billboard Size 


Drum of 50 
Add 15e extra per drum for packing and 
shipping. 
Specially imprinted—No C.O.D.’s please. 


VEGA STATIONERS 
181-B W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 2, Ill. 
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NEW BOOKS 


GOING INTO BUSINESS FOR 
YOURSELF. By O. Fred Rost. Con- 
taining more factual information of 
value than ten ordinary books on the 
subject, this 334-page volume tells more 
about retailing than any other book we 
have ever read. With scarcely a wasted 
word the book gets down to cases right 
at the jump-off, and from there on every 
page contains something the man going 
into business ought to know—and some- 
thing which only about one in ten ac- 
tually does know. That is why we are so 
enthusiastic about this book. If every 
wholesaler and manufacturer who is in 
any way involved in the business of help- 
ing others to go into business would 
present a copy of this book to every 
prospective merchant it could conceiv- 
ably save a few million dollars annually, 
revealing to new businessmen facts which 
so many pay so dearly to learn. 

Mr. Rost’s book tells how to select 
a good location; it tells how a new 
business can be financed; the pitfalls of 
partnerships; hazards in buying estab- 
lished businesses; facts about leases, 
buying, record keeping, conserving the 
cash, and protecting the young business 
with adequate insurance. Most valuable 
of all is a section in which the author 
tells, percentage-wise, what typically 
successful stores in 24 lines of retailing 
pay for rent, salary to owners, salary 
to employees, for advertising, bad debt 
losses, all other expenses, and the cost 
of goods sold. In this chart he also re- 
veals typical net annual sales, net prof- 
its, gross margins, and turnover. Fred 
Rost, the author, is editor and publisher 
of Wholesaler’s Salesman, and was form- 
erly editor of Radio Retailing. We pre- 
dict big sales and many editions for this 
book which towers above the average 
book on retailing as the Waldorf-Astoria 
overshadows a tourist camp. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc. $3.00. 





SALARY AND WAGE ADMINIS- 
TRATION. By Ralph W. Ells. This 
book and its author need no introduction 
to AMERICAN Business readers, for some 
of the material is similar to that ap- 
pearing in several articles written by 
Mr. Ells for our previous issues. Until 
recently Mr. Ells was economist and in- 
dustrial relations director for the Lone 
Star Defense Corporation which was 
liquidated at the end of the war. The 
book describes a formula for establishing 
a wage and salary program, and tells 
how to administer such a program to 
control payroll costs, to maintain the 
proper balance in employee turnover, to 
control absenteeism and prevent incon- 
sistent salaries or wage rates to minorities 
in an organization. Brief, well written, 


- concise, the book is a “must” for anyone 


interested in improving wage and salary 
administration. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc. $1.50. 
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Job Evaluation 
Aptitude Tests 
Morale Surveys 
Policies, etc. 


Benge Associates 


HU-MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 
20 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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NOW AVAILABLE IN STEEL! 


Wardrobe and _ Locker 
Racks, that save floor 
space (accommodate 3 
persons per sq. ft.). Keep 
wraps aired, dry and “in 
press.” 6 and 12 place 
costumers that will not 
tip over. Modern in de- 
sign and finish. Portable 
and Stationary Racks for 
industrial or institutional 
checkrooms. 

















Write 
for 
Bulletin 
G-22 i 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


“The Coat Rack People” 
624 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 5, Ill. 
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Cut Costs with 


DARTNELL FORMS 


Save Time and Money 


SaLEsMAN’s APPLICATION BLianx — Used 
by more than 3,000 concerns to find weak 
points in applicants for positions as sales- 
men. A four-page form embodying best 
features of many forms. 814x11 inches. 


Write for FREE Samples 


DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 
4660 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 40, Ill. 
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WHERE TO BUY IT 





Steel Guide Tabs 





Unbreakable spring Jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permit removal or rearrangement. 
Large openings covered by trans- 
parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 
insertable labels in perforated strips for typing. 
2 Sizes, lin. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days tria}. Price list free, 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
50,500 used by Shapleigh Hardware Co., 
St. Louis 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 387, Exeter, Nebr. 
Steel Signals 








THIS 
CARD 
OF 
SAMPLES 


FREE 


Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
The H. C. Cook Co., 38 Beaver St. 

‘Ess Ansonia, Conn. 


<\ 
qyaa™ FILE 
~~ =6SIGNALS 


Postcard Advertising 











DYNAMIC! ATTENTION GETTING! 
Flash and Royal Border Postcards Give 


Your Message the Punch It Needs 


Send for samples today 


KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY 
501 S. Jefferson St. Chieago 7, Illinois 











PARTNER 
WANTED 


Industrial and educational films 
offer unlimited opportunities. I 
have many years’ successful ex- 
perience, the nucleus of a fine 
organization, an impressive list 
of accounts. You should have 
from $35,008 to $50,000. Work 
on production can start the day 
we open for business. 


Box 32, AMERICAN BUSINESS 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40 | 
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Advertisers 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
American Photocopy Equipment Co. 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. 2nd Cover 
Art Metal Construction Co. . 47 
Artkraft Sign Company, The 35 
Benge Associates 

Bixby, R. W., Inc. 

Burroughs Adding Machine Company 

Business News Publishing Company 
Coachman’s Kumquat Shop 

Commercial Controls Corporation 

Cook Co., H. C., The 

Dartnell Corporation, The 

Dick Company, A. B. 
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Workman Service Inc. 


SERVICES and SUPPLIES 





Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
$2,500—825,000 

Reconversion is creating lifetime oppor- 
tunities now. This thoroughly organized 
confidential service of 35 years’ recognized 
standing and reputation carries on pre- 
liminary negotiations for supervisory, tech- | 
nical and executive positions of the caliber 
indicated. Retaining fee protected by re- 
fund provision. Identity covered and pres- 
ent position protected. Send only name and 
address for details. R. W. BIXBY, INC., 
201 Delward. Blde., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVES—S8$5,000—$25,000 CALIBER 
Through our nationwide Service we negotiate 
for the better positions with well-established 
companies in all industries. Your personal re- 
quirements met by individual procedures. Strict 
confidence assured. Details on request. JEPSON 
EXECUTIVE PERSONNEL & RESEARCH 
SERVICE, 670 Land Bank Bldg., Kansas 
City 6. 





Used Business Equipment 





WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED? 
or want to sell? We buy and sell all kinds of 
office equipment, specializing in Visible Equip- 
ment,- such as Kardex, Acme, International 
Visible, and other makes. Write us. 

E. H. HEINEMAN, 4 N. 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


ELLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding, 
Calculmting, all makes office machines. ROBERT 
NOVAK, 537 So. Dearborn, Chicago 5. 


WANTED: Two Davidson Dual Duplicators, 
Vari-Typer machine, also Photo Enlarger and 
good cameras. E. D. RICHARDSON & SONS 
MFG. CO., Cawker City, Kansas. 


Branch Office Services 


VARIOUS PLANS, Folder free. PROTEC- 
TION INCORPORATED, Confederation Bldg., 
Montreal, Canada. 











Inventions for Sale 


EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for salee ADAM FISHER CO., 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 


Printing 
LETTERHEADS, Envelopes (Bond); 500, 
$2.75 ; both $5.00 postpaid. Estimates on other 


printing. MODERN PRINT, Box 34, Hyatts- 
ville, Maryland. 


Educational 


SCHOLARSHIPS. Complete university train- 
ing at home for business and social success. 
Planned to meet your need. Vacation study in 
Florida. UNIVERSITY FOUNDATION, CHV, 
St. Augustine, Florida. 




















MANAGEMENT SERVICE 








Albert Ramond & Associates, Inc. 
Serving American Industry Since 1916 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
Cost Reduction « Improved Wages 
Production Management 
Chrysler Bidg., New York 17 Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 
Russ Bidg., San Francisco 4 ~ 200 Bay Street, Toronto 1 














Industrial Protection Consultant 


HOW TO ORGANIZE EFFICIENT INDUS- 
TRIAL PROTECTION ORGANIZATIONS. 
Eye-opening information free to executives. 
HAROLD ‘SMOKY’ JOE DAVIS, Consultant, 
Walker Station (4217), Tulsa 9, Oklahoma. 
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DOING AMEND 


Ushis7e$£h. 





HE business index continues its downward 

slide and has now reached levels of the win- 
ter of 1940. However, retail dollar sales, re- 
flecting the strong spending power of the 
masses, continue at an all-time peak, with the 
probability that Christmas buying this year 
will break all records. The immediate outlook 
is clouded by the wage-price issue and em- 
ployers’ fear of profitless operations. There is 
also danger of a buyers’ strike if prices on too 
wide a variety of products and services rise 
too rapidly. Some forecasters predict a 15 per 
cent inflationary rise during the next 12 
months; some think it may be even higher. It 
all depends upon the ability of business to pro- 
duce and distribute goods in sufficient volume 
during 1946 to absorb surplus spending power. 
Unfortunately, the Administration in_ its 
vampaign for wage increases has failed to 
stress the importance of stepping up pro- 
duction at the same time. So Wall Street is 
betting heavily on inflationary price rises. 
However, the claim that “inflation is sweeping 
the nation” put forward by some financial in- 
terests may be taken with a grain of salt. 
There are still plenty of brakes which govern- 
ment can apply to stop runaway inflation dead 
in its tracks. 


Management Headaches 


Expect a tightening-up next year in corpo- 


ration expenditures—especially sales expend- 
itures. Tax reductions and higher labor costs 
both favor getting back to a more realistic way 
of doing business. The difficulty of increasing 
wages while maintaining prices will be a chal- 
lenge to more efficient management. Here are 
ten ways of increasing profits which may be 
worth consideration: 

Revamping and improving plant layout 

Installation of cost-cutting machinery 

Improving methods and paper work 

Job classification and evaluation 

Sound wage and salary administration pro- 

gram 
Wage and 
savings 

More effective supervisory training program 

Employee upgrading and training 

Wider markets and better sales leadership 

Adequate advertising and sales promotion 


salary incentives based on 


DARTNELL PRESS, CHICAGO 


In connection with the last two items, top 
management should insist upon the type of 
sales promotion which creates new wants and 
does not merely switch business from one sup- 
plier to another. The time may come when 
competitive selling will be necessary to hold 
sales volume above the break-even point, but 
the immediate problem is one of “unpenting” 
pent-up spending power. Overdoing competi- 
tive selling at this stage of reconversion would 
play into the hands of those who hold that 
selling is an economic waste—that it merely 
switches existing demand from one brand to 
another. So far as advertising is concerned 
there is great room for improvement, particu- 
larly in developing “copy” which likewise is 
creative in its approach to building new mar- 
kets. It is time to get down to brass tacks in 
sales promotion. 


Tomorrow's Managers 


One item not on the agenda at the Labor- 
Management Peace Conference, but which is 
vital to good labor relations, is the develop- 
ment of better managers from the ranks. Man- 
agers are what makes private enterprise tick. 
As N. W. Ayer & Son points out in a recent 
business paper advertisement, “The constant 
movement of men upward is one reason why 
American business has an ever fresh point of 
view. Someone is always bringing a new idea 
up with him.” Business, both in its plants and 
in its offices, should take pains to seek out and 
promote young men of sound judgment and 
imagination to second-line management posi- 
tions. They should be men who have demon- 
strated that they know how to take orders, and 
therefore will know how to give orders. They 
should know how to teach. Above all, they 
should have stability, character, courage and 
demonstrated leadership. This may seem to 
be one of those things we can put off until we 
get more time. But right now, when younger 
men are returning from the Services—men 
who have demonstrated leadership ability- 
seems like a mighty good time to start the ball 
rolling. The effectiveness of your business ani 
mine depends upon good management tomor- 
row, even more than today. Nothing else is so 
important to the worker’s welfare, the inves- 
tor’s welfare or the public welfare.—J. C. A. 
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